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As the new Armstrong Whitworth N F.11 comes into service, 
the night fighter defences of Western Europe get a savage, 
dependable set of fighting teeth. The R.A-F. hails this 


deadly acquisition, faster than any known night fighter, 


ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH N.F.11 


for interception or long range pursuit. Ventral and wing 
tip tanks give the N.F.11 that precious second wind. 2s 2a o SS 
Elaborate radar equipment—the N.F.11 is a flying 
radar station—ensures that contact is made and kept SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH AIRCRAFT LIMITED. 
with the elusive quarry until the time comes to open BAGINTON, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
up with the four 20 mm. cannon mounted in the wings. 

MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
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“Keducts of British Genius . 


Awa 


The Sapphire Turbojet, the world’s most powerful type tested, 
aero engine provides enormous power and has enabled a British! 
aircraft to make new records and add further international! 
laurels to the skill and craftsmanship of the British Aircraft! 
Industry. We gladly record our tribute and introduce another, 
“SAPPHIRE” namely 





The Armstrong Siddeley 
Sapphire turbojet 


the “SAPPHIRE” Balanced Flue Gas Space Heater, the safest 
and most efficient heating unit ever produced, which marks yet 
another stage of scientific development in the field of Modern 
Industrial and Domestic heating. 


( Full techmcal data upon request ) 


COWPER PENFOLD AND COMPANY LIMITED 
IMPERIAL COURT * KNIGHTSBRIDGE * LONDON S°W°3 
Telephone : KENSINGTON 3677-8-9 
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The World’s first jet-propelled airliner in regular service is equipped with... 


DAGENITE AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 


PETO AND RADFORD 137 VICTORIA STREET* LONDON: SWI 
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he TYPE FURL COCKS 


SIZES AVAILABLE: 
1°, 12°, 18", 12°, 2” B.S.P. 


WEIGHT EXAMPLES : 


2” B.S.P. Cock, fitted Western 
Actuator, as illustrated, 
3.68 Ib 

2° B.S.P. Cock, single spring 
loaded handle, 1.86 ib 


METRIC THREADS SUPPLIED 


in the OURAGAN 


The Marcel Dassault 450 Ouragan, a straight-wing jet 
fighter now being delivered to the French Air Force, 
uses Vickers-Armstrongs ‘R’ type fuel cocks. These 
compact and reliable components save not only weight 
but space as well, because the actuator is in line with 
the fuel pipe. Maintenance is simple, as the actuator 
can be detached and the cock left in the fuel line. 


VICK ERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 


WEYBRIDGE +: SURREY 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION ¢ 
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BOULTON PAUL 


Wow Ee 
POWER CONTROLS 


TYPICAL UNIT FOR A LARGE BOMBER AIRCRAFT 


GNEOWVALLE OD FOR 


x SENSITIVITY “© FIDELITY “ STABILITY © 
& PRECISION & SAFETY © RELIABILITY 2% 
VERSATILITY 
BOULTON PAUL HIGH FIDELITY 
POWER CONTROL UNITS ARE USED 
IN THE SAUNDERS ROE PRINCESS 


FLYING BOAT AND IN A NUMBER OF 


BRITAINS LATEST SERVICE AIRCRAFT. 


BOULTON PAUL AIRCRAFT LTD. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND 
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A wide range of wrought and cast special 
corrosion and heat-resisting alloy steels is 
available for cdémponents for gas turbine 
installations demanding exceptional resistance 
to stress and oxidation at high temperatures. 


FIRTH-VICKERS — 
HEAT & CREEP-RESISTING 
SItEEeo 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD.. SHEFFIELD 


Telepnone No.: Sheffield 42051 
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floating 


There's tremendous holding power in the slender 
shroud lines of a cargo chute as it floats its vital 
cargo gently down to earth .. . the power to deliver 
men and materials, in peace or in war, to any point 
in the world .. . on time and on target! 


Teamed with the cargo plane in a transporta- 
tion unit unparalleled for swiftness and sureness, 
the cargo chute delivers howitzers, jeeps, lifeboats 
to fliers forced down at sea, steel girders for 
bridges, critically needed food and medical sup- 


plies .. . any cargo . . . to points that no other 


transportation could possibly reach! 


The superb record of the cargo chute in war 
points the way to accomplishments in peace 
time that are equally spectacular. In peace 
time, as in war time, the Pioneer Parachute 
Company's vast facilities for research, engi- 
neering and building of parachutes serve the 
U. S$. Armed Services and the aviation indus- 
try to develop new techniques and improve- 
ments that constantly further the usefulness 
and effectiveness of the parachute. 


v PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. US A 


CABLE ADORESS PIFAR Monchester Comm U S A 
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RADIO COMMUNTCATIONS 


From take off to touch down modern 
airliners rely on radio. Their navigation 
and communication depends on the net- 
works of ground radio stations serving 


all routes 


Redifon make world-wide contributions 
to these services. In every continent are 
Redifon transmitters providing com- 
munication and navigational beacon 
facilities: telephony and telegraphy 
circuits, with beth fixed and variable 


tuned Redifon receivers, are also used. 


Now come new frequeney shift Radio 
Teleprinter transmitting and receiving 
terminals for long and medium distance 


high-speed, point to point services, with 





== : multiple frequency channels, diversity 
; reception and all necessary ancillary 


equuipine nt 





Now also the new Redifon 2 kW. trans- 
mitter, providing up to four remotely 
selected channels, is coming into use on 
the Comet routes for long range radio 


telephony. 


In the aircraft, the new Redifon A.R.B. 
approved passenger announcement and 


entertainment system adds to interest 





and comfort. 


The illustrations are of a typical 
frequency shift radio Teleprinter 
receiving Terminal and a_ page 


Teleprinter. 


to touchdown 


REDIFON LigiTtzA2D. BROOMHILL ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18, VANdyke 7281 
B 
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Guidance for Bombs 


‘5 E have got to get away from this free-falling-bomb business and put as much 
W effort as we can into the guided bomb as quickly as possible.” These are not the 
words of some chairborne theorist but of the practical-minded Commander-in- 
Chief of Bomber Command. His sentiments will, of course, be echoed by everyone 
possessing even rudimentary knowledge of the bombing problem as it is presented today ; 
but the full magnitude of that problem can only be grasped by those who—like the C-in-C 
himself—have had first-hand experience. These initiates will be only too well aware that 
a 1,000 Ib bomb having a terminal velocity of some 500 kt takes about a minute to reach 
the ground when released from 50,000ft at a speed of 600 kt—-in other words, that the 
modern bomb-aimer might have to release between eleven and twelve miles short of his 
target. They will be painfully conscious, too, of the mounting compiexity of electronic 
target-locating and bomb-sighting equipment—a complexity which still leaves a heavy 
burden of responsibility on the harassed bomb-aimer; and it will not have escaped their 
notice that ground defences are generally grouped around the target area. A weapon 
greatly to be desired, therefore, is the guided bomb—which, theoretically at least, permits 
attainment of the proverbial “bang-on” accuracy from a relatively safe distance, and which 
might conceivably reduce the bulk or complication of associated gear on the launching 
aircraft. 

What, then, are the possibilities of its being made available for use with the Valiant and 
Vulcan, if not with the Canberra? 

Adverting to Sir Hugh Lloyd’s recent utterance, we notice this brief but significant 
qualifying sentence: “I am sure it can be done.” From this we may deduce (1) that 
guided bombs are not yet available to Bomber Command; (2) that there remains some 
question as to their feasibility. Against these deductions may be set the known facts that 
guided bombs were employed in the late war by Germany and America, and that post-war 
development in the U.S.A. has not lapsed (the latest example, we believe, is the Bell 
XB-63 Rascal, developed on the lines of the supersonic X-1 air-launched research aircraft). 

Detailed knowledge of British research is, quite rightly, denied us; but we are surely 
entitled to suppose that the guidance of bombs is no new field of investigation for our 
armament technicians, for to them, as to the men who design and man our new bombers, 
we look for the fashioning of the “rapier” which, we are told, must supersede the erst- 
while “bludgeon” of Bomber Command. 


Britain's Background 


As readers of Professor A. M. Low’s article in Flight of October 3rd will be aware, 
Great Britain was the first nation to develop a guided aerial weapon—in 1918. That 
particular example was not air-launched, but experiments with a variety of guided weapons 
are known to have continued intermittently between the wars and a heartening success was 
certainly achieved with the Queen Bee, Queen Wasp and Fairy Queen radio-controlled 
targets. Even so, there was no little surprise and alarm when Hitler’s Heinkels and Junkers 
began to launch their Hs 293 and FX controlled bombs against Allied shipping. True, 
these were of relatively crude design, but captured specimens taught our experts something 
they did not previously know concerning control and propulsion. In later years a certain 
amount of information was forthcoming from America on experimental bombs. Some of 
these were radio-controlled in range and azimuth, and at least one, the Roc, was tele- 
vision equipped ; but we cannot be sure that particulars of later developments along these 
lines have found their way to these shores. It was rumoured that the Canberra which flew 
out to Australia last August was equipped for experiments with guided bombs, and there 
is no reason to suppose that these—if the rumour were true—would have been other than 
British in origin. 

Whatever the present state of guided-bomb development in the British Common- 
wealth (for we must not forget potential contributions of Australia and Canada) the 
immediate point is that “C-in-C. Bomber” wants guided bombs, and somebody must 
see to it that he gets them. Otherwise that rapier for which he has striven so energetically 
may turn out to be a mere foil. 
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NAVAL HELICOPTERS FOR MALAYA 


A New Squadron is Formed at Gosport 


FATEMENTS made in the House of Commons are not 
S invariably followed by immediate and effective action 
t exception, been the rapid 

he Royal Navy’s first operational helicopter 
squadron, following the delivery of ten Sikorsky S-55§ 
from the U.S.A. under the Mutual Defence 
Assistance Programme. On November 17th, in reply to 
tion on the action being taken to increase the number 
available for anti-bandit operations in Malaya, 


however, has 


working~t 
machines 


a jue 
of helicopter 

Mr. Nigel Bir 
Defence) stated that the U.S. Government had agreed to 
advance the dehvery date of these ten machines, originally to 
been allocated in 1953. Only three weeks after this 
Squadron was ready to embark in H.M.S 


have 
tatement, No. $48 
’erseus for service in Malaya 

The squadron’s base for their intensive period of fami- 
larization and operational training on the S-s5s had been 
H.M.S. Siskin, the Royal Naval Air Station at Gosport, 
where, shortly before embarkation, we were able to visit the 
new unit and fly in their aircraft. The squadron, commanded 
by Lt. Cdr. S. H. Suthers, D.S.C., R.N., was formed on 
29th, and the helicopters, delivered to this country 
by sea, arrived on November 21st. The high standard of 
piloting skill and maintenance efficiency achieved in the 
17 days between that date and the occasion of our visit was 
an impressive reflection of the hard work put in by all 
members of the squadron 

Escaping from the still-persisting London fog, we found 
misty morning weather on arrival at Gosport, as the ground 
crews brought out the large, ponderous-looking machines and 
lined them up near Siskin’s dummy carrier-deck and island. 
The machines were U.S. Marine Corps versions of the S-§5, 
and carried the Marines’ designation HRS-2 in small letters 
the manufacturers’ number at the forward end of the 
tail-rotor boom. They were finished in a dark blue colour, 
with the roundels painted on the boom fillets. The most 
notable design-feature is the arrangement of the nose- 
mounted Pratt and Whitney R-1340 engine, with drive shaft 
sloping up and back to the main gearbox, at the base of the 


l 


October 


above 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
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rotor pylon. The clamshell doors in the nose, like those of 
a scaled-down Bristol 170, open to give an excellent engine 
accessibility from the ground and, indeed, the trouble-free 
maintenance of the machine as a whole is well liked by the 
ground crews 

The machines are fitted with M.F., H.F. and V.H.F. radio 
equipment, the respective loop, line and sword-type aerials 
being fitted above the cockpit, below and above the boom. 
Ten passengers can be accommodated on canvas-covered 
tubular framed benches, with individual safety-straps, along 
both sides and across the front end of the main cabin. Behind 
the rear wall of the cabin is a space for baggage, located above 
the radio equipment installation. A makers’ plaque inside 
the framework indicated that these particular machines were 
from Sikorsky’s October production line. 

The Commanding Officer, Lt. Cdr. Suthers, has been 
a helicopter pilot since 1949, and prior to his appointment to 
No. 848 Squadron, was C.O. of 705, also based at Gosport. 
Westland-Sikorsky S-51s formed the equipment of this unit, 
engaged in helicopter conversion and other general duties. 
Lt. Cdr. Suthers will be remembered for his attempt, defeated 
by bad weather, to rescue Capt. Carlsen and Mr. Dancy from 
the Fiying Enterprise early this year. He was also remembered 
by the writer (as, doubtless, by many other war-time Naval 
cadet pilots who trained in the U.S.A.) as the Senior Bfftish 
Naval Officer at the primary training base at Bunker Hill, 
Indiana, some eight years ago. 

In an interview, Lt. Cdr. Suthers said that he expected the 
squadron to stay in Malaya for about a year, and to be 
engaged on rescue, casualty evacuation, reconnaissance and 
general transport duties. The unit would come under the 
operational control of the R.A.F., and would operate together 
with the S-§1s of the Far East Casualty Flight. The personnel 
of the squadron comprises seven two-man aircrews (seven 
pilots, two commissioned observers and five C.P.O. aircrew- 
men), one engineer and one electrical officer, and some 
87 ground personnel. All the pilots had completed the normal 
helicopter course on S-§1s and, using a visiting machine from 
Westlands, had converted on to the S-5§; while four of the 


An 5-55 in hovering flight frames seven others of 848 Squadron in the line-up at Gosport. On the right is seen the station's dummy carrier-landing 


strip 


Two days after this photograph was taken, the squadron embarked by air on H.M.S. ‘‘Perseus,’’ bound for Malaya. 








git ae 
Flight" photograph 
Taken from the leading aircraft in the formation shown above, this air 
view shows Lt. R. Taylor keeping station ot 200ft over Gosport. 


pilots had further extensive experience of helicopter flying. 
The working-up period had included practice in landing 
among trees and in restricted areas of the New Forest. 

From a discussion which followed with the squadron’s 
pilots, it appeared that they were all well pleased with the new 
aircraft. For a practical demonstration of the S-55’s handling 
performance, Lt. R. Taylor agreed to give us a short flight, 
prior to the formation flying scheduled for the afternoon. We 
climbed into the cockpit from the main cabin; normally the 
outer steps fitted on both sides of the machine are used by the 
crew, but the cockpit-cabin communication is a useful opera- 
tional advantage. In the cockpit, dual control is fitted, but 
the only instruments repeated at the port-side co-pilot’s 
position are those showing the engine and rotor revs and the 
manifold pressure. 

The start-up and take-off were smooth, and all through the 
flight the absence of undue vibration was noticeable. 
Differences from the S-§1 include a shorter arc of travel on 
the collective-pitch lever, and the provision of an electric 
control in the cockpit for fore-and-aft trimming by means of 
the tail stabilizing surfaces. Any thoughts that the bigger 
machine would be less manceuvrable than the S-51 were 
dispelled most positively, as we moved up, down, sideways 
and round with the smoothest co-ordination and precision. 
Before returning to the line, Lt. Taylor made what was the 
most amazingly gentle landing we have ever experienced; in 
fact it was our belief at the time that we were still hovering, 
when in fact the landing had already been completed. 

In the afternoon, a massed fly-past was made by nine 


— 


a 
a 


ia 


The final formation flight mentioned in this article. The S-55s cruise at 
86 m.p.h. and have a range of 470 miles 


machines of 848 Squadron and eight S-s1s of 705 Squadron, 
before Rear Admiral C. R. L. Parry, Flag Officer, Ground 
Training. First of all the big machines eased themselves into 
a few feet of air and floated over to join 705 Squadron near 
the control tower. Then, as if pulled by invisible strings, the 
seventeen rotorplanes rose vertically and simultaneously, and 
performed their equivalent of the press-ups of a P.T. class, 
with the “small ’uns at the front, big ‘uns at the rear.’” They 
then moved off into the haze to the east of the airfield. 

Five minutes later, a straggling “W’"’ shape of large and 
small dots could be seen coming from the west. The noise 
gradually increased, and the droning, bizarre flight of strange- 
shaped insects turned into an organized helicopter formation, 
two groups of four S-51s preceding three flights each of three 
S-55s. Several runs across the field were made, the precise 
position-keeping and stability of the helicopters being un- 
expectedly good. After the main formation flight, we flew 
with Lt. J. E. Breese in the leading machine in a formation 
of three S-5§s (the remaining pilots being Lt. R. Taylor and 
Lt. L. D. Hawkes), which demonstrated once again the docile 
handling qualities of this aircraft. 

The squadron embarked by air in H.M.S. Perseus (which 
was carrying a squadron of Sea Furies also) on Tuesday, 
December gth, and will probably have sailed by this date 
Their appearance in Malaya cannot help but be a direct and 
important contribution to the campaign against the terrorists 
there, as General Sir Gerald Templer, the High Com- 
missioner, has realized in personally asking for them to be 
sent. While awaiting with interest news of their operations, 
it is good to learn that helicopters ‘of this useful size and type 
are beginning to come off the production line at Westlands, 
where three are expected to fly before the end of the year 





SIKORSKY S-55 DATA 
(Pratt and Whitney R-1340 SIH2 Wasp) 


Dimensions 
Main rotor diameter 
Tail rotor diameter 
Fuselage length 
Height overall 


Weight empty 

Maximum disposable load 

Maximum weight loaded 6,835 Ib 
Performance 

Maximum speed at s.! 

Cruising speed (70 per cent power) at 1,000fr 

Maximum rate of climb at s.! 1,100ft/ min 

Vertical rate of climb at s.! 300ft/min 

Range (with reserve) 470 miles 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS 


Hawker Hunter F.2 
PER-PRIORITY orders have already been placed for a new 
version of the Hawker Hunter intercepter illustrated here. It is 
Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire turbojet and 1s 
The mark of Sapphire specified may not be 
stated, though it has been disclosed that one mark has been type 
tested at 8,3 Ib thrust-—the highest type-test rating so far 
recorded. Mr. Neville Spriggs, Hawker’s general manager, has 
stated that, although the Hunters so far have done extraordinarily 
well, the airframe is capable of use with a much more powerful 
engine. He added that the F.2 model will be faster and will have a 
longer range than any of the previous prototypes 
The first flight of the Sapphire Hunter took place at Dunsfold 
some days With Neville Duke at the controls it was airborne 
for 20 minutes and is said to have behaved “‘perfectly.”” 
Externally, the prototype, which ts serial-numbered 
We un be distinguished from its predecessors by its silver 
finish, slightly longer nose and a somewhat modified cockpit- 
fairing——possibly allowing a wider range of rearward vision. The 
hape of the lower portion of the fin is similar to that of the original 
prototype, WB1r88, and has no radius as on WB195, which flew at 
‘ a suppressed acrial in the up of 
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Shorts Appoint Helicopter Designer 

som! interesting speculations are prompted by the announce- 
J ment that Short Brothers and Harland, [.td., have appointed an 
for the design and 


assistant designer who “is to be respons: o/« 
chnical aspects of rotary-wing aircraft.’ 
The man chosen for the post is Mr. John V. Roberts, A.R.Ac.S., 
who was born in London 4§ years ago and educated in Australia 
After serving an apprenuceship with the Larkin Aircraft Supply 
Co., he returned to England in 1932 and worked for Faireys and 
Saunders-Rox In 1934 he became technical executive to Mr 
Raoul Hafner and worked on the development of the A.R.III gyro- 
which first flew at Heston in 1935, and was subsequently 
acquired by the Royal Aircraft Establishment 

Mr. Roberts joined the Air Ministry in 1938 and at the beginning 
of the war was seconded to the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
{ him assistant resident technical officer at Airspeeds 
furing and after the war until, in 1948, he was trans- 
to Short Brothers and Harland at Belfast. Mr 


holder of a private pilot's licence 


plane, 


who appoint 
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A Well-merited Honour 
Lovelock, 


| I was announced last Tuesday that Captain R, C. O 
D.F.C., has received the Queen's Commendation for Valuable 
the skilful 
Lovelock executed in France on July 


Service in the Au The award is in recognition of 
forced landing which Capt 
2ard, when an Airwork Hermes IV, which he was fiving on a 
trooping service from Blackbushe to Malta, with 54 soldiers and 
rew on board, lost its starboard outer airscrew. The star 
r was also put out of action 
put the aircraft down in a field, skilfully avoiding a 
number of obstacles, and all the occupants were able to escape 
before the outbreak of a fire which destroyed the aircraft. The 
tact that the Hermes cabin was fitted with rearward-facing seats no 
doubt contributed to the fortunate outcome 
Captain Raymond Colin Oswald Lovelock, now 40 years of age, 

started his career in the Merchant Navy and joined the Royal Air 
Force in 1936. During the war he commanded flying-boat, coastal 
Reaufighter and Mosquito squadrons; his D. F.C. was awarded in 
March, 1943. On demobilization he chose civil aviation as a career 
in preference to continuing with a permanent commission. He 

r 
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iX airy 
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joined Airwork in 1947 as first officer and was promoted to captain 
in 1948 He now Fhlgot Commander of 622 Squadron, 
R.Aux.A.! \irwork's squadron), § maintaining his interest in 
Service aviation. He has over 7,00 yurs in his log-book. Married, 
and with two « ir Capt. Lovelock lives at Fleet, Hampshire 

Readers may recall that during the past few years he has contri- 
buted a number of yn civil aviation subjects to our pages 
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Payen, who works near 
research aircraft. Powered by a 

presumed to be a Turboméca Palas—it 
1 length and », and weighs just over 1,000 /b 


French designer, M 
ed this tiny delta 
turbojet of 350 ib thrust 
measures about 164ft both 


NEVILLE DUKE last week added a new variant to his log-book. It is— 


Three-year C.s of A. for Private Aircraft 


NE of the most encouraging pieces of news received by the 

private owner since the end of the war is contained in last 
week’s M.C.A. announcement that Certificates of Airworthiness 
for business and private aircraft with an all-up weight not exceed- 
ing 3,500 lb can, in future, be made valid for three years. This 
concession, effective from December §th, represents a very 
considerable saving in costs of overhaul, as the aircraft concerned 
have previously required complete overhaul for renewal of C. of A. 
every year. The new certificate will be issued on the following 
conditions : (1) the aircraft to be inspected and maintained in 
accordance with a schedule approved by the A.R.B. ; (2) inspection 
and maintenance to be certified by a licensed aircraft maintenance 
engineer employed by an approved firm or flying club; (3) records 
of inspection and maintenance to be made in the aircraft and 
engine log-books and to be shown to the A.R.B. when the C. of A. 
comes up for renewal. 

The concession is, clearly, based on accumulated A.R.B. 
experience as to the safety of light-aircraft operations in relation 
to maintenance periods. The latest figures show that there are only 
395 private and business aircraft holding current C.s of A. There 
are a number of obstacles to private ownership of which one of the 
most important is the cost of the annual C. of A. overhaul. For 
three representative types of light aircraft—Autocrat (1,850 Ib), 
Gemini (3,000 Ib) and Proctor (3,500 lb)—the labour-cost alone 
might work out at, respectively, £45-£50, £75 and £75-£80. The 
effect of the new concession is, of course, to spread this expenditure 
over three years instead of one. Further saving will result from the 
reduced A.R.B. fee of £5 for all types of private aircraft under 
3,500 Ib. Inspection of airframes and engines during the three- 
year period will be carried out according to a new R.Ae.C. main- 
tenance schedule. Full entries of all inspections will, of course, 
have to be made in the aircraft and engine log-books, and the 
A.R.B. will be strict in enforcing this rule. There will, however, 
be a slight increase in the total cost of a “pre-entry’’ overhaul 
for a three-year C. of A., compared with that of the annual C. of A., 
since a number of extra items will be inspected to ensure reliability 
over the whole period. The concession, it should be emphasized, 





—THE HUNTER F.2, a Sapphire-powered development, the first picture of which appears above. Brief details are given in a news item opposite 


applies only if the aircraft is registered in “Sub-division (d 
Private’’; this permits the machine to be owned by an individual, 
two or more persons, or a firm, provided that it is not flown for 
hire or reward. If at any time during the second or third year of 
the three-year period the aircraft ceases to become a bona fide 
private aircraft, application has to be made forthwith for reclassi- 
fication and renewal of its C. of A. Private owners intending to 
take advantage of the scheme should notify the A.R.B. (who, 
incidentally, will advise whether an aircraft qualifies if conditions 
are unusual) when they apply for issue or renewal of their C. of A. 
The new R.Ae.C. servicing schedule, which may only be intro- 
duced following renewal or issue of the C. of A., consists of 
1) quarterly airframe check; (2) annual airframe check; (3) com- 
plete airframe overhaul every third year; (4) ten-flying-hours 
engine-check (not certifiable); (§) minor engine check; (6) major 
engine check. Appendices “‘A’’ and “B’’ set out the check and 
overhaul periods for engines, propellers, instruments and equip- 
ment. The schedule is issued free to members and associate 
members of the Royal Aero Club; tor others the fee is §s. 


Sea Hawks by Armstrong Whitworth 


RODUCTION of the Sea Hawk naval fighter (Rolls-Royce 

Nene) is to be transferred from the Hawker company to 
another Hawker Siddeley Group member, Armstrong Whitworth. 
This move was agreed upon many months ago and Sea Hawk 
jigs and parts have been on the road to Armstrong Whitworth 
since August last. 

The original arrangement, made in agreement with the Ministry 
of Supply, was for the Hawker production to cease with the end 
of the present  ontract, by which time aitcraft built under the 
A.W. contract would already be forthcoming. But Hawkers later 
decided that production of the Hunter should be advanced with 
such urgency that the Sea Hawk transfer should take place forth- 
with. Accordingly, it was recently agreed with Armstrong Whit- 
worth that the transfer date should be put forward, and this 
decision has been put into effect. Hawkers are now free to accord 
Hunter production the full weight of their resources. 

It should be appreciated that this is just one of many reshuffles 
within the industry, all designed to further the interests of “‘super- 
priority” production and those aircraft for which great export 
potential is visualized. 


New Dowty Director 


DIRECTOR of several subsidiaries of the Dowty group, Mre 
F. J. A. Mangeot, A.C.A., has been elected to the board of 
the parent company. Born in 1911, he was educated at Westminster 
School. After a year at the French Institute in London, where he 
took a commercial course in twe languages, Mr. Mangeot was 
articled to Price Waterhouse Co., chartered accountants, in 1928 
and, after qualifying in 1933, remained with the firm unti! 1938. 
In that year he joined Production Engineering Ltd., industrial 
management consultants, and worked with them until 1948, when 
he was appointed to the Dowty organization as chief accountant. 
He served in that capacity until election to the boards of the 
subsidiary companies—Dowty Mining Equipment, Ltd., Dowty 
Seals, Ltd., and Ashchurch Products (Realisations), Ltd. 


Major C. C. Turner 

OR nearly 20 years—from 1919 to 1938—aviation correspondent 

of The Daily Telegraph, Major C. C. Turner, F.R.Ac.S., died in 
London on December 7th at the age of 82. 

Charles Cyril Turner was one of the small group of journalists 
who specialized in aviation subjects in the earliest days and he was, 
in addition, a pilot of both balloons and aeroplanes; he held 
R.Ae.C. Aviator’s Certificate No. 70. In November 1908 he was a 
passenger in the balloon in which A. E. Gaudron made a record 


flight of 1,117 miles from London to Mateki Derevni in Russia; 
the journey terminated when the balloon was brought down by an 
accumulation of snow and ice on the envelope. Among Turner’s 
earlier balloon flights was one from London to Sweden in 1907. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 “C.C.”” was granted a commis- 
sion and attached to the R.N.A.S. He was thereafter engaged 
chiefly on instructional and experimental work and subsequently 
he became chief instructor at the School of Military Aeronautics, 
Oxford 

After the war he was a passenger in the Handley Page O 400 on 
which, in February 1920, the late A. Cdre. H. G. Brackley was 
attempting a London-Cape flight, and which crashed—fortunately 
without hurt to its crew—in a forced landing near Khartoum. 

Throughout his working life Maj. Turner was an indefatigable 
writer, producing numerous books in addition to his journalistic 
output. Some of these—such as The Old Flying Days (1927) have 
since come to be looked on as standard works on air history. 


U.S. Military Jet Transport Plans 
GPEAKING in Washington, recently, Lt.-Gen. Joseph Smith, 

Commanding General of the Military Air Transport Service, 
disclosed that Lockheed, Consolidated Vultee and Boeing were 
“actively studying” jet transportation for the Air Force. “System 
study contracts,” he said, had been awarded to these three com- 
panies last spring, to compare reciprocating-engine, turboprop and 
turbojet transportation for use in the Air Force. Based on these 
studies would probably be the U.S.A.F.’s choice of future trans- 
port-aircraft types. Gen. Smith commented favourably on the 
Lockheed C-130 turboprop transport, now being built for the Air 
Force, and described the machine's development as “‘a major step”’ 
by the United States to move into jet-transport production 


Effects of Efflux 


SYMPOSIUM on aerodrome requirements for jet aircraft was 

held recently in Montreal, as part of the Fifth Session of the 
1.C.A.O. Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Division 
The effect of jet aircraft operation on airfield pavements was dis- 
cussed first: damage could be caused by the effects of blast, heat 
and spillage of jet fuel, which evaporated more slowly than aviation 
petrol and so had more time to affect the surface. The advantage of 
power plants mounted horizontally and not hung in pods near the 
ground was stressed. Other problems considered were the longer 
landing runs required by jet aircraft, the expense of taxying, and 
the minimum safe distance between running engines and other 
objects on the apron. 


J. A. Prestwich 


HE death of Mr. J. A. Prestwich, which occurred in London 

on November 28th at the age of 78 years, severs another link 
with the very earliest days of British aviation. It was John Alfred 
Prestwich who founded the famous Tottenham firm of motor-cycle 
engines which bears his name, and it was a 9 h.p. overhead-valve 
J.A.P. engine which enabled A. V. Roe (later Sir Alliott Verdon- 
Roe), with whom Prestwich was in partnership, to make successful 
flights from Lea Marshes in 1908; Roe’s earlier attempts, with 
a 24 h.p. Antoinette engine at Brooklands, were in later years 
deemed to have been unsuccessful as “free flights.”’ Im much later 
years, J.A.P. engines have appeared from time to time as power 
units in ultra-light aircraft. 

Prestwich was one of those comparative rarities—an 
inventor of infinite genius and, at the same time, an essentially 
practical engineer. In his early days he was a student under 
S. Z. de Ferranti, and by 1895 he was working on cinematograph 
experiments with the pioneer, W. Friese-Greene. Even at the age 
of 16 he had taken out patents for internal-combustion engines, 
and he started his own business when he was only 20. 
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Welcomes Home 

TO welcome back the No. 12 Squadron 
goodwill mission from South America, two 
receptions were held in London last weck 
On the Monday, Lord De L’Isle and 
Dudley, Secretary of State for Air, received 
gucsts in the Room at the Air 
Ministry, and on the next evening Sur 
George and Lady Nelson held a reception 
at Londonderry Hous Sir George is 
chairman and managing director of th 
English Electric Co., Ltd Both gather 
ings were attended by diplomatic and 
Service representatives of the Latin 
American countries, and by senior officers 
of the Royal Air Force. Photographs of the 
Canberras, taken during the closing 
of the tour, appear on page 760 of thi 
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Netherlands -built Swifts ? 
A REPORT 


from 


from Holland says that, under 
licence Vickers-Armstrongs Super 
marine, the Swift is to be built by the 
Fokker works ‘ hundreds” for the 
re-equipment of the Dutch Air Force. Part 
of the will be defrayed by America 
under the fi-shore purchases pro 
gramme. Other defence news f 
is that K.L.M. are 
ngines for all 
I urope it 18 
month will be 


R.A.F. Entry for N.Z. Race 

IN the House of Lords last week, Lord 
Gifford asked if the Government were con 
templating any special action to ensure the 
real success of the England to New Zealand 
Air Race for Commonwealth prestige as 
a whole. The Secretary of State for Air 
replied that the Government had given the 
New Zealand 
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The Hunter photog h on the right secured a coveted award 
related at the top of col. 3 
Peckham, holding an unorthodox new camera 


HERE 
AND 


THERE 


trusted that British manufacturers and 
operators would also respond to this 
fine conception and enter appropriate air- 
craft 


—and an R.N.Z.A.F. Entry 

IT has now been confirmed that a Hastings 
of No, 41 Squadron, R.N.Z.A.F., has been 
entered in the Transport Handicap section 
of the New Zealand Race. It will be re- 
called that the squadron is equipped with 
Hastings C Mk. 3s which have a more 
powerful mark of Hercules (737s, giving 
2,040 h.p. for take-off) than the standard 
Hastings used by Transport Command of 
the R.A.F. Reference was made to the 
differences between the types in an article 
published in Fight of February 8th. 


“FLIGHT” FOR CHRISTMAS 


ALTHOUGH next week’s issue of 
Fight will be dated for Decem- 
ber 26th, it will be on sale on 
Wednesday, the 24th. Special 
Christmas features will be included. 


Norway’s Six New Airfields 

THE Norwegian Ministry of Defence now 
has construction works in progress totalling 
in value more than These 
include under-mountain projects, building 
schemes and airfields. The military con- 
struction programme drawn up last January 
for the Ministry embraces the construction 
of two brigade camps, 11 staff headquarters, 
six new airfields and accommodation for 
othcers, The programme is to be 
completed by July, 1954 


£ §,000,00 


3,006 


Aerobatic Art 


THE Hawker Hunter picture reproduced 
above has won for Mr. Russell Adams, 
A.R.P.S., one of the world’s most coveted 
photographic awards—a cash prize of £50, 
a diploma, and an Encyclopedia Britannica 
Year Book—for first place in the ‘“‘descrip- 
tive’ class of the ‘Pictures of the Year’’ 
contest organized by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Mr. Adams is chief photo- 
grapher to the Gloster Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
and deputy photographer to Mr. Cyril 
Peckham in the Hawker Siddeley Group. 
The prizewinning photograph—taken from 
a Meteor 7 flown by Gloster test pilot 
Brian Smith in close company with S/L. 
Neville Duke in the Hawker Hunter—was 
one of a remarkable series, three of which 
were reproduced in the photogravure 
section of Flight for November 14th. The 
camera which Mr. Peckham is seen holding 
in the portrait above is a remarkable 
weapon which he has designed and patented 
for air-to-air photography; it has lately 
been ordered in quantity for Service use. 


Northern Flights 

DURING the construction of the Danish 
weather-base “Station Nord’’ in Northern 
Greenland, aircraft of the U.S.A.F, flew 
over 1,000 tons of equipment to the base 
from Thule, 600 miles distant. Twenty-six 
large cargo aircraft were used over a period 
of six months, taking bulldozers, prefabri- 
cated buildings and other equipment to the 
site. The first landing was made by an 
advance party of Danes and Americans in 
a ski-equipped aircraft on April sth; by 
July 25th an airstrip had been completed. 


Unearthly Accuracy 

MR. ARTHUR SOMMER, senior re- 
search engineer of the Arma Corporation, 
New York, has described a theoretical 
device which, he claims, would enable 
supersonic missiles to be sent “‘to any tar- 
get on earth’ with absolute accuracy. It 
would incorporate precision gyroscopic 
equipment which could not be jammed or 
otherwise misled; and indeed the only way 
in which a missile could be thrown off 
course would be for the path of the earth’s 
movement to be changed. Mr. Sommer 
said that discussions were being held 
between his firm and the Air Force. 
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Super finish and accuracy 


No. 5. These components, of extreme dimensional accuracy and super finish, are the 


operative parts in varying the delivery of the self governing high pressure fuel pump 


FUEL AND COMBUSTION SYSTEMS FOR GAS TURBINE ENGINES 


JOSEPH LUCAS (GAS TURBINE EQUIPMENT) tTo., BIRMINGHAM & BURNLEY 
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Aircraft-tyre Test - house : 


N the past few years, increasingly high landing and take-off 
speeds, and heavier loads, have brought new problems 
for the aircraft-tyre manufacturer, particularly in the 

matter of performance-testing the products he designs to meet 
these new requirements. Where tyres are concerned, flight- 
testing is, clearly, one of the least satisfactory methods of 
obtaining performance data 

In modern (particularly military) aircraft, a heavy load must be 
carried on comparatively small tyres; in landing, this load is 
imposed suddenly, and greatly increased if the aircraft is “drop- 
ped,”’ perhaps with a series of bounces that may bring even heavier 
intermittent shock-loads as flying-speed is lost. Moreover, high 
landing-speeds may require the wheels to be spun-up from rest to 
a rotational speed equivalent to well over 100 m.p.h. in, literally, 
a fraction of a second. Hence the puff of smoke so often seen dur- 
ing landings: some of it is from the runway asphalt; the rest is from 
the rubber of the tyre 

In America particularly, much attention has been given to the 
possibilities of pre-rotation of landing-wheels by electric motors; 
but the added weight and complication are formidable if the 
wheels are to be spun-up to more than a few hundred r.p.m.; and 
—we are assured by those who have studied the problem—a few 
hundred r.p.m. serves little useful purpose in a high-speed land- 
ing, the inertia of the wheel being only slightly reduced by com- 
parison with that ofa stationary wheel. Incidentally, some success 
has been achieved in spinning-up wheels, finned for the purpose, by 
airflow; but pros and cons are outside the scope of this article 

In the opinion of the development engincers of the Dunlop 
aviation division, the most practical solution to such problems lies 
in ensuring that, by sound design and materials, the tyre will stand 
up to its punishment, and with this aim in view they have designed 
and installed, at Fort Dunlop, Birmingham, a remarkabie test-rig. 

Already, as many of our readers know, the company has a for- 
midable array of plant to test the vast range of tyres which it manu- 
factures ; but even the machine driven by a 1§0 h.p. electric motor 
and designed to test racing-car tyres at speeds up to 420 m.p.h 
could not meet the requirements for “‘jet-age’’ aircraft tyres. As 
a measure of these changing needs, it may be said that whereas in 
the past a tyre inflated to 75 Ib sq in might have a ground-running 
speed of 100 m.p.h., new small-diameter, small-section types now 


The test-end of the equipment as seen through the armoured-glass 
window of the control room. On the right is the pneumatically operated 
saddle which moves the test-tyre into contact with the revolving 
“runway.'" Normally, torpedo-netting surrounds this end of the rig 


A general view of the test-house interior, showing the neat installation 
of the Merlin. Note the massive water-cooled exhaust manifolds, and 
the biower-fan and air duct (in foreground) for cooling the ignition 
harness. in the background is the coolant-tank. The smaii motor in 
the right foreground drives an oil-pump for the test-shoft bearings 


under development are designed for a pressure of 250 lb sq in 
and speeds of up to 220 m.p.h 

The new rig, which can test tyres of 17 in to 37 in tread diameter 
at speeds of up to 3,000 r.p.m. under variable loads reaching 
nearly 18,000 Ib, requires so much energy that motors powerful 
enough to drive it would increase Fort Dunlop’s peak electricity 
load by some 10 per cent: and the works already consume as 
much current as a town the size of Reading. In any case, electric 
power would not be easily adaptable to the rapid speed-variations 

The decision was taken, therefore, to employ a powerful air- 
craft piston-engine, and Rolls-Royce, Ltd., co-operated by 
providing a reconditioned Merlin 724 S, with a maximum output 
of 1,72§ b.h.p. at 3,000 r.p.m. and + 20 Ib boost and a sustained 
output of 1,300 b.h.p. at 2,850 r.p.m. and 14 lb boost 

Basically, the test-rig is simple. The Merlin, on a standard 
R-R engine test-bed mounting, transmits power from its airscrew 
shaft, running at 0.42 times crankshaft speed, to an increasing- 
gear of the same ratio, so that the test-rig power spindle runs at 
crankshaft speed. (To restore speed by this means required 
fewer structural modifications than would have been necessary 
had the R-R reduction-gear been dispensed with altogether 

On the test-rig power spindle, and running on S.K.F. roller 
bearings, is carried a solid steel wheel, dimensionally similar to an 
aircraft wheel but stressed to withstand exceptional centrifugal 
and other loads over a long period of service. This wheel, shod 
with a heavy-duty tyre, represents the ground. The test-tyre is 
mounted on a similar wheel running on an idler spindle. The 
snindle is carried on.a sliding saddle operated by a pneumatic 
ram, power for which is supplied by an independent 300 Ib/sq in 
compressor unit. Thus, with the “ground”’ tyre running at pre 
set speed, appropriate operation of the ram valves will cause the 
stationary idler tyre to be thrust forward into contact with it at 
any required load and either gently or violently 

This, then, is the “landing,’’ and bounces can be simulated by 
immediate retraction of the saddle, followed by one or more suc- 
cessive forward thrusts 

A range of idler wheels of various dimensions enables any re- 
quired size of tyre to be tested. The present emphasis is on the 
testing of tyres rather than wheels, and, therefore, the idler 
wheels, like the driving wheel, are of solid steel in order to give an 
adequate safety-factor under extreme conditions. Later, in tes*s 
of a more routine nature, standard aircraft wheels will be used on 
the idler. The inertia of the heavy idler wheel naturally imposes 
high shear and abrasive loads on the tyre, and in some circum- 
stances these may have an inherent test-value 

It will by now be realized that the Merlin is faced with load- 
fluctuations unlike anything met in the air. From standstill to 
1,000 r.p.m. there is direct manual control of the throttle for 
Starting, for warming-up and for various test conditions at low 
sneed. Between 1,000 and 3,000 r.p.m., in which range most of 
the landing tests are made, a de Havilland c.s. airscrew unit has 
heen ingeniously adapted to keep the engine speed constant under 
the violently fluctuating loads. In the event of accidental over- 
speeding—such as might occur were a tyre to burst or a wheel 
break up—an electronic cut-out earths the ignition circuits at 
3,080 r.p.m. 

Apart from the usual performance data, aspects of tyre be- 
haviour which can be studied with the aid of the new rig include 
centrifugal growth, distortion under impact, “stationary wave’’ 
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FLIGHT 


there is a high-capacity cooling system, with heat-exchangers for 
the Merlin’s glycol and lubricant; the ignition harness, at points 
near the exhaust system, is cooled by a cold-air blower system; 
under-floor service trenches have extractor-fans to keep them clear 
of fuel-air mixtures; and the test-house side-walls consist of large 
roller-blind shutters, which are kept open on one side or both in 
order to neutralize the blast effect should a tyre burst. The test- 
wheels are screened by torpedo-netting hung from the ceiling. 
A built-in CO, system, actuated from the control-room, and with 
discharge-nozzies at all danger-points, should effectively take care 
of any fire. 

A point of interest which impressed itself during our visit was 
the extreme smoothness and quietness of a Merlin with no air- 
screw, and with its exhaust stubs led into an extensive water-cooled 
silencing system. The contrast, in comparison with such an engine 
running in an airframe or in a test-cell, was quite startling. 

Chiefly concerned with the design, installation and use of the 
new equipment are Mr. M. J. Bartle, an ex-R.A.F. engineer 
officer, who is assistant to Fort Dunlop’s equipment engineer, 
Mr. Harold Smith; Mr. J. I. S. Williams, test-house manager; 
Mr. H. R. Fletcher, chief aero-tyre designer; Mr. R. G. Clifton, 
ic tyre-test development work; and Mr. R. J. Maclaren, who has 
had Naval Air experience of Merlin maintenance. R.E.C. 
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of us whose interest in the possibilities of space 
either our imagination is completely cap- 
sleep thinking of orbital velocities and wake 
stations, or we are completely indifferent 
if not actually repelled by its possibilities 
this guinea’s-worth with 
make a few converts 


average 
we go to 
ering of spac« 
subject 
mer category should welcome 
and cyes, and it may even 
among the It is an enlargement of a scientific symposium 
which appeared tn Collier's magazine, and consists of contributions 
by American and other specialists whose qualifications we cannot 
Moreover, the integrity of the work is reinforced by an 
introduction from Sir Harold Spencer Jones, the Astronomer 
Royal, albeit he is a little critical of some of the writers’ statements 
The level of “technicality” is uneven from chapter to chapter 
but, generally speaking, the book should not leave any intelligent 
schoolboy out of his depth, nor should its style offend the more 
advanced interplanetarian 
Outstanding are the fine colour illustrations by Chesley Bonestell 
and other artists 
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well past the middle of our allotted life- 
remember with affection the Wonder Books of trains 
ups that, crackling excitingly in their paper wrappings, 
us on Christmas mornings so long ag: 
new edition of The Wonder Book of Aircraft keeps up the 
tradition of lots of pictures, some in monochrome and a few in 
colour; big bold type; and a style (‘turbojet and turboprop air- 
different operating technique that doesn’t pat- 
young reader. It is, incidentally, confined to civil 
aviation : a companion volume deals with the R 
As in the past, the book seems to cover a vast field with satisfy- 
ing adequacy. A nice present for any air-minded boy—or girl 
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The captain of U-so0¢ must, therefore, have been very surprised 
when he surfaced, ordered his crew to scuttle and abandon ship, 
and was greeted only by sufficient small-arms fire to encourage 
his men’s hasty exit. It was nothing to the surprise Washington 
had when they réceived a message from Gallery to say that sailors 
from his task force had boarded and captured U-sos, complete 
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with its code-books, which gave the key to every intercepted 
German radio message to the U-boat fleet for the rest of the war. 

Dan Gallery’s crew were no longer surprised at anything! 
They remembered that he had made the first take-off and landing 
from their ship, the “baby flat-top’’ Guadalcanal, when the air 
group had decided there was insufficient wind for them to fly. 
And they had probably heard how Gallery, commanding a base in 
Iceland in 1942, had become so envious of seeing “C.B.E.”’ and 
“D.S.O.” after the names of British colleagues that he always 
wrote “D.D.L.M.” after his own. Documents bearing this rare 
distinction penetrated scores of top-secret files until a very senior 
British officer discovered that it stood for the name and occupation 
of another character named Dan, famed in ribald song. 

Those stories are typical of Gallery, and typical of his auto- 
biography, which is one of the most entertaining, sincere and 
common-sense stories of World War II 


19§2."" Compiled by D. J. Laidlaw- 
S. Rushbrooke, F.S.M.A.E. The Model 
38 Clarendon Road, Watford, Herts. 


**Aeromodeller Annual 
Dickson and edited by C 
Aeronautical Press, Ltd., 
Illustrated. Price tos. 
[* anybody should doubt the grip which the hobby, pastime, 

sport or science—call it what you will—of aeromodelling has 
obtained upon young and old (and of both sexes) we recommend 
him to explore this remarkable vade mecwm on the subject. 

From its pages you may learn (to pick a few points at randcm 
the detailed constructional arrangement of the Letmo 17 Polish 
power model by Zdenek Husicka; how to make a ducted-fan 
model; how to talk modelling in French, German, Swedish and 
Italian; and who has won what in the numerous national and 
international contests of the past season. 

Literally hundreds of illustrations in line and half-tone amplify 
the text-matter. Altogether a laudable effort, judged by any 
standards. 


“The Poor Wise Man,” by Daphne Slee. Peter Davies, Ltd., 38 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. Price 10s 6d. 

N the dust-cover of this novel is printed a reminder that, when 

we reviewed Miss Slee’s first book, we wrote: “It is seldom 
that a first novel justifies review in a technical journal; That Grear 
Hunter is one of the exceptions.” All too often a second novel 
fails to bear out the promise of the first, but in Miss Slee’s case 
this is not so, because The Poor Wise Man, despite a somewhat 
flimsy plot, is a pleasant, moving little story with a high degree of 
technical accuracy. 

The hero is chief test pilot of an establishment ‘something 
between a baby Farnborough and a baby Hatfield,” where they 
design, construct and test prototype aircraft, “but in so rare, so 
Government-blessed an atmosphere that they do not think of 
themselves as touched by the vulgarity of commerce. Our boffins 
are Civil Servants; our director, Sir Alberic Bladon, is a retired 
air marshal; our test pilots are serving officers; our ground crews, 
God help us, are mostly National Servicemen and shave once a 
fortnight. For the rest, our site is well chosen, so that we nearly 
always have to take off over the town and annoy the inhabitants, 
and are u s for approximately half the year because of sea mists.” 

Miss Slee’s intimate knowledge of Service life, clever use of 
correspondence to emphasize the varying temperaments of her 
characters, and fine command of the English language (which she 
teaches) make this just the book for a quiet winter evening. 
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The Martin-Baker M.B.2 
(special Napier Dagger 
iil 24-cylinder H-type 
engine). Although the 
designation ““M.B.1"" can 
be seen on the fuselage, 
the M.B.1 was, in fact, a 
160 h.p. two-seat civil 
aircraft which first flew 
in 1935. 


THE VIRTUES OF SIMPLICITY 


An Ex-R.A.F. Armourer Looks Back with Affection on the Martin-Baker Fighter 


AID a recent news-story : ““The Government is watching 
with keen interest the development of a new jet aircraft. 
The cost of rearmament, particularly in the production 
of military aircraft steadily approaches a figure which may 
well be called ‘crippling.’ Already, the money which, at the 
outbreak of the last war covered the cost of a thousand fighters 
now only takes care of a hundred. The new jet aircraft, the 
product of a private venture, is the embodiment of a principle 
which concerns itself with three important essentials—engine, 
armament, electronics. The completed aircraft is built 
around these essentials of materials combining maximum 
lightness with high resistance to shock, fatigue and stress. 
Results so far achieved give complete satisfaction. Production 
costs are well below the limit of finance available to any 
private firm. The weight of the aircraft is materially less than 
that of its nearest counterpart. Its further development and 
final tests are the constant concern of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

My reactions to the announcement were twofold. I 
immediately felt that I wouldn’t like to fly in the new aircraft. 
Surely, too great an emphasis had been placed on lightness of 
construction with a view to reducing production costs, and 
too little on the safety factor at supersonic speeds? Then 
I rejected that impression. 

Here was no crackpot idea; it had already interested the 
highest and most conservative technical authority. Suddenly, 
I recalled another unorthodox aircraft which, but for the 
untimely outbreak of the late war, might well have made a 
profound difference to the fighter strength of the Royal Air 
Force at that time. 

It may be wise to point out here that I am not an expert in 
aircraft construction. I teach children far simpler skills. My 
memories of the aircraft, then, are those of an armament 


The same aircraft in a modified form, this time with a more conventional 
fin and rudder. Note the retractable crash-pylon, here seen in the 
extended position. The oil cooler was in the port undercarriage-trouser ; 
the intake can be seen. On the horizon is Heston’s famous landmark 


IN presenting this article for its intrinsic interest, we should 
make it clear that the Martin-Baker fighter was not so much a 
“light” fighter as one built on essentially simple pase. Using 
a steel-tube structural system developed from that of a 1935 civil 
light aircraft powered by a 160-h.p. six-in-line Napier Javelin 
engine, the M.b2 Napier Dagger Ill) described here was one of a 
series of five designs, four of which reached the prototype stage. 
It was chiefly notable for some ingenious and unorthodox 
structural features and, as the author says, for its adaptability to 
sub-contract methods of manufacture and ease of maintenance. 


technician of the days before the war—a regular airman, one 
of a team assigned to test what still remains in my mind a 
remarkable machine. 

The fighter was a prototype by the Martin-Baker Aircraft 
Company, a then-little-known private firm, and it began its 
Martlesham tests only a short while—for the conduct of such 
lengthy and exhaustive trials—before the declaration of war. 

Mr. James Martin, whose brain-child it was, explained to 
those of us detailed to work on the fighter his reasons for 
producing it. He had aimed at cheapness of production by 
prefabrication. Almost every component of the airframe 
could be farmed-out to engineering firms unconnected with 
the aircraft industry. He had applied himself with equal 
concentration to the Service problems of working conditions 
and ease of maintenance on squadrons.. And above these 
laudable considerations he had aimed at producing a front- 
line single-seat fighter capable of holding its own, in perform- 
ance and safety, with the best in the world. 

The result was an aeroplane unorthodox in appearance but 
delightful to service and a pleasure to handle, according to 
those pilots who tested it. 

There was virtually no tail fin. A hinged end to the metal 
fuselage took over the work of a rudder. The undercarriage 
did not retract. Instead, the landing wheels were encased in 
long “‘trousers’’ which, by their streamlined rigidity, helped 
to stabilize the aircraft in flight. The cockpit entlosure was 
simply a fragile assembly of transparent plastic panes and, to 
prevent injury to the pilot in the event of a nose-over, a solid 
steel pillar, normally retracted behind the pilot, rose auto- 
matically to a height of about three feet immediately flying 
speed approached the stall. This tough projection ended in a 
large flat plate designed to resist ground penetration and so 
keep the aircraft weight off the up-ended pilot. 

We of the ground crew could scarcely believe our good 
fortune in working on such a delightful machine. From my 
armament point of view everything had been made absurdly 
easy. There were four fixed machine-guns in each wing. I 
had no access-doors to baffle me with their exasperating 
locking buttons which wouldn’t. One turn of a small handle 
and the whole upper surface of the wing stood up obligingly 
on end, allowing free access to the guns and ammunition. A 
trapezium section rubber-covered seat, which fitted along 
the rear of the gun bay, brought luxury to the job. It also 
eliminated, by its shape, the curve of the wing surface, and so 
provided a flat top for tools and so on. The guns and ammu- 
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nition tanks were locked in position with pins, conveniently 
looped, so that the removal of four guns and tanks took five 
minutes instead of at least fifty on any conventional fighter 
he fitter, the rigger, the instrument repairer were equally 
ecstatic; their work was made so carefree by the genius of Mr 
Martin. The pilots came out of their terse shells to praise 
without qualification the machine's performance. We who 
stood near the hangars and watched its airborne evolutions— 
particularly at the hands of Captain Baker*, the firm’s chief 
test pilot and colleague of the designer—believed we were 
helping to make a new page of acronautical history 
spt. Vo H. Baker, DF ho for eral year 
at Heston before Baker Ci 
1942 ‘ temprng a forced landing in a 
rs of i heen flying for nearly 30 years. —Ed 
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Our 

American 
Correspondent 
Reports... 


r } SHIS correspondent’s previous report from the United States 
fiscussed the domestic airlines’ high hopes for the future of 
the tourist-passenger trade And some weeks ago we 

mentioned our fears in connection with the safety aspect of such 

high-density operations, The opinion was then expressed that 
even the new C.A.B, regulations might be insufficient to take care 

# the emergency evacuation of crowded aircraft under conditions 

of fire on the ground, or after ditching 

Last week this particular subject suddenly broke into the open 
wily a degree less dramatically than if there actually had been such 
an accident At the time of writing it looks as though the reper- 

sions will be wide and angry, and will spread through Govern 
industry alike. For United Air Lines (sometimes 
keen on tourist traffic than the others 

d that they were ordering a reduction in the number of 

passengers to be carried in their tourist aircraft because (said their 

president, Mr. W. A. Patterson) the present Civil Aeronautics 

Board regulations with regard to evacuation of the aircraft in an 

vergency were totally “‘inadequate.”’ 

Apparently their decision was based on the findings of a report 
frawn up by Cornell Acronautical Laboratory, which is believed 
to have shown that it would take three minutes, or more, to get a 
minimum of 60 passengers out of a coach-type DC-4 in an emer 
rency. Apparently the airline in question felt that so far the dom 

carners had all been lucky in not having had an accident of 
this nature (although a DC-4 was ditched off Puerto Rico with 
considerable loss of life), Actually, most of those crashes that have 
occurred so far and which resulted in fires on the ground happened 
on flights which were not carrying a full complement of passengers 

Over two years ago the N.A.C.A. investigations and reports and 

hlms showed that in a ground accident which ruptures fuel tanks, 

a fire spreads with horrible speed and there is little chance of getting 

passengers out if the fuselage is enveloped 


ment and airline 
rumoured to be less 
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ASED as it is on the argument of “‘safety,’’ therefore, this 
attitude of United Air Lines cannot very well be ignored, for the 
public will always side with those whom they feel are taking action 
to protect them from the risks they still believe to be inherent in 
fiving. It is an emotional appeal and therefore almost impossible 
to counter by statistics. But the other operators point out that, if 
they follow suit and passenger-loads, they cannot make 
such a narrow-margin operation pay at the present low tourist 
fares. Thus they are faced with the prospect of making extensive 
and expensive-—modifications to their coach aircraft in order to 


reduce 
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And so we would have indeed, were it not for a man who, 
around that time, had decided to test by action a fanatic 
belief in his omnipotence. The Second World War burst 
upon us as a result, and the incalculable benefit of the Martin- 
Baker fighter was lost in an accelerated production of existing 
types 

At least, that’s what I like to think happened. My contact 
with the machine was, of necessity, entirely unconnected with 
its design and any possible faults therein which might or 
might not have contributed to its disappearance from the 
scene. It is a fairly safe assumption, however, bearing in 
mind the good opinion in which the machine was held by 
Service technicians and pilots alike, that time would have 
ironed out any major defects—had any been present. And 
time was the one commodity of which we were tragically 
short 

Another “utility fighter’’ is now rumoured. I, for one, 
wish it well in its time of testing and trial. | oe 


improve emergency exits, aisle widths, fire prevention and crash 
switches and so on, or, alternatively, of carrying fewer people, or 
charging higher fares with, possibly, a reduction in traffic. 


° . * 


HILE B.O.A.C. and B.E.A. go ahead with the operational 

fiying of their turbine aircraft, talk and the printed word are 
still the form here. But advertisements in recent issues of the 
aviation Press show that rumour was right and that time is march- 
ing on, anyhow as far as the Boeing Airplane Company is con- 
cerned. This advertisement announced that the Boeing “Project 
X”’ (also called by some the Boeing ‘*707’’) was an actual aircraft 
in the process of construction, and confirmed that it was a dual 
purpose design, one type being a “versatile military airplane for 
aerial refuelling and for cargo and troop transportation,”’ and the 
other a “high-speed economically operating airline transport for 
passengers and cargo."’ The advertisement went on to state that 
the project had been under way for a substantial period of time 
and that “the prototype airplane—company- -financed—will be 
completed and flying by 1954. 

Thus Boeings have apparently stolen a march on their com- 
petitors further south in California, and will—in 1955, anyhow— 
be able to demonstrate an actual aircraft to the airline operators 
instead of discussing paper specifications. It is probably safe to 
say that, having learned the hard way with the B-47, they will have 
modified some of the original ideas on range, performance and 
undercarriage layout that were believed to be embodied in the 
original specification, and will come up with a pretty conventional, 
swept-wing, engines-in-pods aircraft of some 140,000 Ib or so. 
heir chief difficulty may be to get suitable engines to take care of 
the weight required for the long-range version, and it’s more than 
likely that the ‘demonstration’? model won’t have the power or 
range they want. But it will be a tremendous talking point to have 
something flying, and as the test and development stage would 
occupy at least eighteen months or two years, they probably hope 
to have suitable power plants for a commercial version by 1956 or 
1957. As a recent estimate of the cost of design, testing and pro- 
duction of a new turbine civil transport was set—by one company 
executive—as high as “‘over fifty million dollars,’’ the “‘company- 
financed” part of the Boeing statement really means something. 


° ° . 


O* the talking side of the picture Mr. Floyd Odlum, one of the 
most powerful financial figures in the aircraft industry, and 
chairman of the Board of Consolidated Vultee, let fly in a speech 
in New York recently. Having expressed the belief that “‘all the 
commercial transports that have been built by American aircraft 
companies since the end of World War II, taken in the aggregate, 
represent a net loss to such manufacturers,’’ he went on to say: 
“Given a release by the Government of the necessary plant space 
and personnel, Convair, just as an example, could have a com- 
mercial version of its B-60 ready by 1955. It would be a proven 
article. It would seat close on 200 passengers . . .”” 

At the end of the speech he further suggested that it was 
unpatriotic of Pan American Airways to put dollars into the 
British pocket, and therefore into the British Treasury, by buying 
Comets. This reasoning seems somewhat one-sided, particularly 
in view of the possible contributions to his own company and to 
the American Treasury as the result of sales of, say, Convairs to 
K.L.M. or Swissair. In the meantime, Comets and Viscounts 
pile up the hours, and there is bustle and the sound of riveting 
at Bocings. 
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A 3000 e.h.p. single-shaft gas turbine 
for single-rotation propellers developed to 


give exceptionally low fuel consumption 


—for example 0.49 Ib/bhp/hr at 350 


m.p.h. and 30,000 ft. 
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PF 
SAFETY ON TOUCHDOWN 


GOODZYEAR 
AIRCRAFT TYRES 


Developed through years of research and testing, 
Goodyear aircraft tyres are built to “ take it’’ on 
touchdown Resistant to heat, fatigue and 
bruising, built to stand up to the impact of weight 
multiplied by m.p.h., they assure safety at today’s 
high landing speeds. The All-Weather Tread 
illustrated is one of the variety of aircraft tyres, 
designed to give maximum reliability under all 
conditions 


GOOD/YEAR 
CROSS WIND LANDING GEAR 


This patented Goodyear device permits 
cross-wind landings or take-offs in relative 
safety, without any tendency to ground loop. 
Castoring wheels permit a yaw of 25° on 
either side of centre while maintaining a 
straight course along the runway. 
Increased flying safety is further enhanced 
by the incorporation of the popular disc 
brake in this revolutionary castoring wheel. 


GOODFYEAR 
ORIGINAL DISC BRAKES 


The Disc Brake was first introduced by Goodyear 
several years ago. Since then the knowledge gained 
from actual operating experience has been vigorously 
applied, and to-day, the Goodyear Disc Brake has a 
reliability unique in this field. They give the pilot real 
confidence in landing, and sensitive control in every 
ground manoeuvre. Here again, Goodyear Research 

and Enterprise are fay in the lead. 


~ TRUST 


you CAN AR 
gO ovr rE" 


THE GOODYEAR TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 
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AIRCRAFT 


INTELLIGENCE 


MYSTERY AND MONITOR : The first prototype of the Marcel Dassault 453 Mystére de Nuit two- 
seat night fighter is seen in the upper picture—probably the best to date. This machine has been 


flown by American pilots at Mélun-Villaroche. 


The little piston-engined trainer below it is the 


Farman Monitor |, designed by M. Stampe. A note concerning it appears (right) under ‘‘France.”’ 


Great Britain 


Avro Vulcan. According to Aviation 
Magazine the rapidity of the construction 
of the prototype Avro delta bomber was 
made possible by the employment of the 
Fairey method of envelope-jigging, in 
which the aircraft is built “from the out- 
side inwards.” 


U.S.A. 


Beech SNB-5P. A substantial number of 
airctaft with this designation are to be 
built for the U.S. Navy; the type is a 
photographic development of the Beech 18 
of 1938. Another Beech 18 version is in 
production in Canada as an R.C.A.F. crew 
trainer. 


Boeing 707. Boeing are reported to have 
begun the manufacture of parts of their 
forthcoming jet transport. The Pratt and 
Whitney J-57 split-compresser engine is 
regarded as the certain choice for this 
project, and Bocing are reported to have 
rejected “fancy wing designs’’ (such as the 
crescent) in favour of the known B-52 
pattern. The transport is to be developed 
as a civil and military passenger and freight 
carrier and as a tanker. 


Convair B-36H. The world’s biggest 
bomber will remain in production until 
1954 at Convair’s Fort Worth plant. The 
H version makes provision for a second 
flight engineer to help during take-off and 
landing and on long missions of up to 


4ohr. Other improvements concern the 
radar and electronic equipment and the 
cockpit lighting. Aviation Week reports 
that the B-36 will be succeeded on the 
Fort Worth assembly-line by a Convair 
supersonic bomber, for which a production 
contract is being “‘processed’’ at Materiel 
Command H.Q. The report is linked with 
a recent official hint that other “essential 
work”’ of “substantial’’ quantity was 
planned for Fort Worth. Boeing, it is 


755 


stated, were Convair’s competitor for the 
multi-jet supersonic-bomber contract. 


France 

Farman Momitor I. Designed by (or at 
least with the aid of) M. Stampe, who was 
responsible for the incredibly manceuvrable 
S.V.4 biplanes well known on the Con- 
tinent and in this country as the equipment 
of the Patrowile d’Etampes, the Farman 
Monitor I is a robust tandem-seat training 
monoplane. Already with 70 hours’ flying 
behind it, it will soon be on its way to the 
Flight Test Centre at Brétigny. To increase 
manceuvrability in snap manceuvres the 
rudder originally fitted has been somewhat 
modified and enlarged. The engine is a 
140 h.p. Renault, driving a Merville 
airscrew. 


Deorand DH O II Helicopter. Under 
this designation a new four-seater heli- 
copter, with jet-driven rotor blades, is 
being built. The basic power unit is 
believed to be a Turboméca Aspin ducted 
fan. Ground tests should begin carly next 
year. The Dorand company, incidentally, 
is also working on flight simulators for 
fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters. 


Holland 


Air Force Equipment. Some Lockheed 
T-33 tandem-seat jet trainers have arrived 
in Holland for the use of the Dutch Air 
Force. For the first time six Republic 
F-84G Thunderjets for the same Service 
have been ferried from America. They 
were flown by way of Greenland by 
U.S.A.F. pilots. It is expected that Fairey 
Fireflies on the Dutch carrier Karel Door- 
man will be replaced in the near future by 
Grumman Avengers supplied under the 
Mutual Defence Assistance Programme. 
The Dutch Navy also expects Lockheed 
Neptunes, Beechcrafts and helicopters— 
probably S-§5s or Piaseckis. Deep interest 
is being shown in the Fairey Gannet. 


Belgium 


Four-engined Dakotas. Sabena are re- 
ported to be considering the possibility of 
equipping a nuinber of their Dakotas with 
two Palas jet-boost units—mainly for use in 
the Belgian Congo. 


Poland and Czechoslovakia 


Helicopters. It is reported from Warsaw 
that the “first Polish-made helicopter’’ 
bes taken part in a recent ceremonial 
fly-past. From Czechoslovakia comes the 
news that “a number of Czechoslovakian 
helicopters have made their test flights in 
Czechoslovakia.” 
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HELICOPTER 
GROUND TESTING 


Notable Lectures on Flight-load Simulation 


AT) Daedalus, prior to his legendary flight from Crete 
n wings of wax and feathers, resorted to a little 
ound testing under simulated flight conditions, he 
ibly not have lost his son Icarus and the art of 
acronautical engineering might have joined the ranks of the 
However, this Greek aircraft designer did not 
occasion the benefit of a development 
contract for such test work. Indeed, the whole venture was 
undertaken strictly without the authority of the local Ministry 
of Aviation, and so the chances for a successful completion 
{ this noteworthy effort were somewhat restricted. The 
fesigner then, very wisely and no doubt realizing the short- 
omings of the situation, advised strict adherence to a very 
limited flight envelope, so that there would be a safety margin 
for contingencies during the ensuing flight. Such philosophy, 
however, did not appeal to the adventurous and optimistic 
mind of the youthful son who threw the father’s warnings to 
the winds, and climbed beyond the prescribed limits into the 
lofty heights and the sunlight In those days, apparently, 
little was known about the behaviour of wax in stratospheric 
conditions, or else the wax used did not come up to specifica- 
tion standard. Whatever the cause, the wing on coming close 
to the sun disintegrated and Icarus met his fate. Thus goes 
the story of the first recorded aircraft accident; one which, 
incidentally, could have been avoided by sensible ground 
testing 
The foregoing illuminating reference formed the intro- 
duction to the second of the two papers presented before the 
Helicopter Association of Great Britain on Friday, December 
sth, at the Royal Aeronautical Society. In the chair was 
G. S. Hislop, Ph.D., B.Sc., A.R.T.C., M.I.Mech.E., 
A.F_.R.Ae.S., of B.E.A. Digests of the two papers follow. 


great ciassi 


happen to have on this 


MR. BRENNAN’'S PAPER 
"THE first paper, /ntroduction to Discussion on the Simulation of 
Helicopter Flight Loads by Ground Tests (with special reference to 
fatigue and wear) was given by Mr. M. J. Brennan, B.Sc., A.M.1 
Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., chief designer, Saunders-Roe, Ltd., and 
was based on that company’s work on the Skeeter 
In many respects, began the lecturer, the helicopter resembled 


an aircraft engine unit and, indeed, the helicopter testing method 


FLIGHT 


Fig. 1. Layout of test equipment in the cockpit of the Skeeter (referred 


to in Mr. Brennan's paper). 


proposed in 1951 was similar to that of routine engine-testing. The 
method specified that :— 

1) The first prototype should be tested for functioning on the ground, 
followed by the strain-gauging of its transmission, control and rotor 
systems over a complete range of flight control 

2) Test records should be examined for any undue stress-levels and 
oscillations 

Assuming compliance with requirements, the aircraft should be 
run for 50 hours on the ground and then stripped and closely examined for 
fatigue and wear, using standard engine practice 

Assuming this last test is passed satisfactorily, a second identical 
prototype should be allowed in the air for (a) brief handling trials followed 
by (6) a repeat survey of strain-gauge records in the air 

5) These records should be examined and compared with those 
obtained during the ground tests. If it was found that the two sets of 
records differed considerably, further ground tests should be carried out 
during which periodic stick-movements and the erection of barriers 
beneath the rotors were to be introduced, in order to reproduce the same 
stress and fluctuations as were obtained in the air 

6) Assuming that this could be achieved, the complete helicopter 


Fig. 2. (left) The position of the strain-gauge bridges on the Skeeter, 


Those on the rotor hub are omitted for clarity. 
Fig. 3. Block diagram of the strain-gauge recorder system used 
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should be subjected to an extensive fatigue run on the ground of some 
360 hours, during which time the air loads and fluctuations would be 
simulated. A similar type of programme to this, said the lecturer, had 
been completed on the Skeeter 

Mr. Brennan then gave details of the test equipment used. To 
measure the loads, complete strain-gauge bridges had been used, 
feeding signals through slip rings to a galvanometer for visual 
readings of steady strains, and to a galvanometer recording unit for 
fluctuating strains. The flight conditions were measured by the 
normal flight instruments plus a direct-reading damped accele- 
rometer. 

The blade spars were strain-gauged to measure flapping and 
drag-plane bending moments on three positions along the blade 
(Fig. 2), and the hub gauges were so placed as to measure the actual 
strains at the most critical points on the hub forging (previously 
determined from an R.A.E. brittle-lacquer test). The articulation 
bridges were positioned to measure drag-plane bending on the 
flapping link close to the flapping hinge, being mounted on each of 
the three flapping links and at the shanks of cach blade. Two sets 
of bridges were provided on the main shaft, one to measure torsion 
and the other bending. The loads in the control system were 
measured as direct loads in six of the rods. 

The number of slip rings limited to three the number of strain- 
gauge bridges that could be used on the retating system at any one 
tume. The complete series of flight and ground tests was repeated 
for five sets of connections, typical readings from these tests being 
shown in Fig. 5. During take-off and running, only fluctuating 
stress records were taken. 

Since space limitations in the cabin prevented the flight observer 
from writing down the results, these were transmitted over the air- 
craft radio to an observer on the ground, and were recorded. A total 
of 311 recordings were made, including calibrations. The qualita- 
tive examination of the fluctuating results had been carried out only 
briefly, but the following trends had been established. 

The first rotor order occurred in most of the records in varying 
degree. On the main shaft in bending it was the main signal, 
whereas in torsion it was generally of low amplitude, smaller even 
than that due to the third order. The first-order amplitude was 
sometimes large in the articulation and on the blades in flapping, but 
in the drag plane it was small on the blades compared with the 
third-order amplitude. In cases where the first rotor order was 
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Fig. 4. Improved amplifier and recorder mounted on the rotor head. 


Fig. 5. Typical records of fluctuating loads on the Skeeter biades : 
(1) inboard (2) centre and (3) outboard 
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predominant, it was generally the same on the ground as in flight. 
A third rotor order frequency occurred in the transmission and 
articulation in flight throughout the steady flight range. This 
frequency, however, was only present during ground running 
when high power was used. A third-order frequency was present 
on the blades in drag, during ground runs as well as in flight, the 
amplitudes being usually greater in the latter case. 

Engine vibrations, in particular second engine order and fourth 
engine order, passed through the transmission and into the blades 
in the drag plane. In most cases, engine vibration amplitudes were 
greater on the ground than in the air for similar engine condition. 

It was concluded that the tests had been sufficiently complete to 
show the level of both steady and fluctuating loads occurring on the 
rotor and transmission of the machine both in flight and during 
ground running. However, in the case of the blades, it appeared 
that a further programme of research was required. The method of 
setting used—that in which the loads were split into mean and 
fluctuating loads with distinct methods of recording—ensured 
greater accuracy than the more usual way of recording these two 
quantities together. It was found that, for the majority of com- 
ponents used, the maximum steady load was greater in flight than 
on the ground, but that the maximum fluctuating loads were 
experienced on the ground. The engine vibrations, which caused 
the start of fatigue failure and were of high frequency, were larger 
on the ground than in the air. It was thus seen that, in practivally 
all cases, the ground tests covered the flight cases for oscillating 
stresses, although the steady levels of stresses in the case of flight 
were higher. As the firm contended that the oscillating stresses 
were the predominating factor in the fatigue running, then, for the 
Skeeter, the ground running covered the flight envelope. 

Mr. Brennan then described the further endurance running 
which had continued, no serious defect having been found in over 
200 hours’ ground running. He presented photographs showing 
examples of minor defects which had occurred. It had become 
apparent that present instrumentation techniques were inappropri- 
ate and difficult for helicopter use, and amplifying and recording 


Fig. 6. Test specimen of the Bristol 171 suspended below the gantry. 
The rotor is replaced by a large fan with adjustable drag piates. 


equipment to be mounted on top of the rotor hub was being 
developed. This would reduce the trouble at present experienced 
from slip-ring use in low-level signal circuits. 

In conclusion, the lecturer stated that it had initially been the 
intention to carry Out extensive strain-gauge measurements in 
flight and on the ground, and to develop methods of simulating 
flight conditions on the ground by means of periodic stick move- 
ments or by barriers beneath the rotors. It had been found, how- 
ever, on the Skeeter, that normal fatigue running on the ground 
covered the flight condition, and so no special simulation of these 
flight conditions had been necessary. 

MR. HAFNER’'S PAPER 

HE second speaker, Mr. Raoul Hafner (chief designer, Heli- 

copter Department, Bristol Aeroplane Co.) had widened his 
subject to The Simulation of Operating Conditions of Helicopters tn 
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Fig. 7. (Left) Strain-gauging of control rods en the 

Bristol 171, at 250 r.p.m., 90 knots IAS. Fig. 8 

(above) Diagrammatic scheme of the 171 transmission 
layout 


gear box for deformation, oil circulation or heat dissipation 

Simulation involved two distinct actions. Firstly, there was the 
act of determining all elements and factors essential to the simula- 
tion and assessing their magnitude, either by calculation or from 
test flight results. The second act comprised the copying of these 
features with a test specimen together with appropriate substitutes 
in a ground rig 

The simulation could not be perfect, but it was generally possible 
to recognise whether an error was on the conservative or the opt- 
mistic side of perfection. Thus it was possible to incorporate more 
severe conditions in the ground tests than those experienced on 
test flights so that the tests’ conclusions would be “‘on the safe side,” 
as was frequently done in the pioneering stages of new engineering 
field. The problem of simulation was particularly involved in the 
case of tests for establishing fatigue life. It was obvious that the 
fluctuating stress in a component, whilst perhaps generally con- 
forming to a given pattern, was subject to random variations, The 
thing that mattered was the cumulative damage caused by a long 
period of flying under the various conditions, and so the problem of 
fatigue was the simulation of the cwnulative effect. There was, as 
yet, no generally accepted theory on fatigue; thus simulation of 
cumulative damage tn latigue testing was to a great extent a matter 
of individual opinion, agreement or arbitration. 

Three typical examples of parual simulation in ground tests were 
then described by the lecturer; endurance tests on main rotor 
controls, on power plant and transmission, and on the main 
rotor 

Main Rotor Control These controls formed a complex dynamic 
system which showed a manifold response to extraneous forces, 


forces from the engine and rotors which together can cause 
in flight at 90 knots 1.A.S. and (right) on the rotor tower 
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HELICOPTER GROUND TESTING... 


As the system in normal use was excited only from the rotor head, 
it was profitable to fit an exciter to this end of the controls and to 
study from suitably placed recorders the dynamic behaviour of the 
system under various frequencies and amplitudes of excitation. 
Also considered should be the effect of possible errors in the manu- 
facture of the rotor blades or their adjustments on the magnitude 
of control excitation. 

For the flight tests which followed, the prototype aircraft was 
suitably instrumented and, in particular, strain-gauges were placed 
in the critical areas of the control system. The flight test schedule 
was planned to contain the critical conditions discovered in the 
preliminary investigation; the test results were then analysed 

Fig. 7) and an dssessment made of the cumulative damage in 
fatigue and wear due to a given period of typical flying. This then 
established the datum points for the ground tests 

The control system, complete with strain-gauges and relevant 
instrumentation was then placed into a ground rig, and loaded by 
synthetic means in such a way that the cumulative damage in any 
part of the system from a given period of ground testing was at 
least as great as that from the same period of typical flying. 
Endurance tests were then made, and continued where necessary 
until conclusions could be made concerning the fatigue life of the 
system and components, and the measure of inspection necessary. 

Power and Transmssion System.—This system was dynamically 
very complex, and a theoretical investigation on linear and torsional 
vibration was generally useful, as it provided information on critical 
rotor speeds, regions of stress, etc., which required special attention 
during the ground test. The linear vibrations were concerned 
mostly with shaft whirling, and most important was the critical 
whirling speed and the bending movement variation along the 
shaft. Concerning torsional vibrations, the system could be regarded 
as a number of masses with interposed elasticities, and capable of 
swinging in a corresponding number of natural modes and 
frequencies. At the same time the system was subject to extraneous 
cyclic forces at various frequencies, coming mainly from the engine 
and the rotors (see Fig. 9). Resonance would then exist whenever 
a forcing frequency was at or near that of natural mode of swinging, 
and very high stresses could be experienced 

The theoretical analysis could, therefore, ensure a judicious 

lacing of strain gauges and other instruments, as well as a sensible 
Right test programme. The information obtained from such test 
flying could then be used to assess the cumulative damage caused 
in a period of typical operation 

On the actual simulation, it was advisable to include the major 
part of the aircraft structure and to suspend the test specimen 
Fe 6 a try on a length of cable attached to the rotor hub 

. This represented a low-frequency suspension in the plane 
oF a A with a constant acceleration of one “‘g”’ acting on the 
specimen. corresponding to the condition of rectilinear flight. It 
was generally necessary to replace the rotor of the helicopter by a 
large fan with adjustable drag plates, in order to permit a wide 
variation in rotor torque without interfering with the condition of 
suspension. The rotor, with reference to the dynamics of rotational 
movement, was a “two mass” system, with the rotor hub mass 
articulated to the combined blade mass. The centrifugal force in 
the blades constituted in effect an elasticity between the two masses, 
represented dynamically on the fan by a spring coupling 

Critical conditions obtained in flight tests were reproduced in the 
specimen, and the schedule for ground testing was established, 
bearing in mind that the cumulative damage from the ground test 
condition had to be at least as great as that from the air condition. 

The Rotor and the Hub.—In the first instance it was necessary to 
calculate the natural swinging modes of the blade and the corres- 
ponding frequencies. Most important besides the fundamental 
torsional mode were the flexural modes in the vertical plane, the 
fundamental mode of which was the blade flapping about the 
flapping pin combined with some in-phase bending of the blade. 

n forward flight the aerodynamic lift forces acting on the blade 
could be resolved into Fourier components, giving a constant mean 
lift and a range of harmonic terms, and resonance would clearly 
occur when the natural frequency and the forcing frequencies were 
the same. A theoretical analysis was needed to show critical regions 
in the blades as well as critical rotor speeds, in deciding the proto- 
type instrumentation and flight-test programme. 

Ground running of the test specimen was conveniently done on a 
rotor testing tower (Fig. 11), sufficiently high to avoid aerodynamic 
ground effects. Although means were provided for varying collec- 
tive pitch as well as rotor speed, the tower did not — a forward 
speed component, which produced the harmonic lift terms referred 
to earlier. Such lift variation could be provided artificially, using 
either cyclic change of blade incidence or obstruction in the rotor 
slipstream, and the latter method had been adopted. In spite of 
difficulties, it was generally possible to produce a fair simulation of 
cumulative fatigue and wear damage. 

ese examples represented only a very small part of the ground 
testing necessary to establish airworthiness of a new helicopter 


Fig. 11. The Bristol Aeroplane Company's rotor tower, mentioned by 

Mr. Hafner. Picked-out by numbers are (1) the working platform, 

{2) the guide wheelcage, and (3) the column. The main obstruction 
platform was used to simulate the effect of forward speed 


type, which might involve up to 600 tests of various kinds. Every 
endeavour should, therefore, be made to devise these ground tests 
in such a way that as many general conclusions as possible could be 
drawn therefrom for the benefit of later designs the need for basic 
type testing of helicopters in ground rigs would always remain 


THE DISCUSSION 


Mr. W. A. P. Fisher (R.A.E.) opened the discussion which 
followed the two main lectures, suggesting that fatigue effects would 
build up more rapidly in a helicopter than in fixed-wing aircraft, 
and, therefore, should be treated in a different manner. The 
ground simulation should definitely be of conditions more severe 
than those in flight, and as the failure of a helicopter was much 
more serious than that of an engine in a fixed-wing aircraft, the 
helicopter/power-plant analogy for testing should not be carried too 
far. Lt.-Col. F.L. Hodgess, R.E.M.E., A.M.I.Mech.E.,A.F.R.Ae.S 

Fairey Aviation), described the helicopter’s change from a docile 
animal when free to a fierce beast when tethered, due to increased 
torsional loads set up by undercarriage oscillation. His company 
had experienced trouble with slip rings, but mercury pick-ups had 
helped to reduce the background “‘hash’’ transmitted. 

Simulation was not difficult—it was impossible, claimed Mr. 
J. S. Shapiro, Dipl. Ing., A.F.R.Ae.S. As ground simulation could 
not reproduce the stresses and strains of flight, why go to the ex- 
pense and trouble of constructing towers and a d test rigs ? 
Tests could be made simply and safely in actual flight. Mr. K. K. 
Tye (A.R.B.), emphasized 


Williams, B.Sc., deputizing for Mr. W 
that the cumulative damage caused by fluctuating loads was a very 


serious problem in helicopters; separate testing standards for 
military and civil machines was a logical possibility. Dr. H 
Roberts, D.1.C., Ph.D., A.F.R.Ae.S., A.M.I.Mech.E., extended 
the chicken-and-egg question to helicopters—which came first, 
ground-testing or flight-testing, and what was the design-value of 
ground simulation ? 

Mr. Brennan replied first. As the number of reversal in heli- 
copter blades was known, he said, the safety factor was higher than 
for fixed-wing aircraft. Ground simulation was worth while, as the 
flight loads reproduced were used as datum points only, from which 
the loads in other parts could be studied. The air-ground trans- 
ference of records had been a question of compromise, and the 
initial strain-gauge stress measurements were quite separate from 
the later calibrations. 

Mr. Hafner agreed with Mr. Fisher that helicopter failure would 
have serious results, but the safety factor on the ground tests 
should not be extreme. The introduction of new modes of vibration 
due to the undercarriage had, in fact, led to the use of the rotor 
tower. The safe flight tests described by Mr. Shapiro might be 
different from the high-speed flight conditions under investigation, 
for simulation was not merely optical. Introducing a new heli- 
copter was like wearing a new pair of shoes, the aim of ground- 
testing being to find out where the pain was. “To conclude,” Mr 
Hafner remarked, ‘we really don’t know enough about fatigue.” 
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LATIN- 
AMERICAN 
TOUR 


Canherrus of No 12 
Squadron Return to 


their Binbrook Base 


M.G 


Two Canberras are seen parked at Caracas, Venezuela, under the guard of the Venezuelan Army. 


Jones and Fit 


The photograph was taken beneath Hastings WJ337 


G. Stephenson are seen disembarking at Se. Eval upon their return to the United Kingdom 


ndividual Canberra thrilling crowds at Kingston, Jamaica; the lower two illustrate a Canberra in company with 
Aeropostal Venezolana, and, on the right, A.V-M. Boyle's aircraft parked at Dakar, French West Africa 
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848 SQUADRON 
WORKS UP 


Flying Personnel of the Navy's 
First Operational Helicopter Unit, 
who Recently Embarked for Malavu @& . ‘ 


Commanding officer of No. 848 Sqn. is Lt. Cdr. S. H. Suthers ; he was the helicopter pilot 
who attempted the rescue of Capt. Carisen and Mr. Dancy from the “Flying Enterprise” 


Non-commissioned aircrew for observer duties: C.P.0.s G. Willas It was misty weather when a ‘‘Flight’’ photographer visited H.M.S. ‘Siskin 
J. Hayball, M. Dwane and A. Janman Gosport, as this view of ground man-handling shows 


‘and 





As recorded on page 746 of this issue, the S-55s Ld 
of No. 848 Sqn. were not originally due for 


a 
delivery to the Royal Navy until 1953. Allocated F 

y y vy unu a Bo 
under the M.D.A. programme, one is here seen 4 i 





at its Gosport base with some of the squadron 

pilots. Left to right: Lt. Cdr. S. H. Suthers, , . <p 

tts. J. E. Breese, John Walden, A. Taylor. re ‘ E 
R. Taylor, A. R. D. Hawkes, and Lt. Cdr. D. Luff a 


! re) 
v/ 




















CORAL ROUTE 


WITH the exception of their Christchurch-Melbourne service, 
flown by Skymasters, the entire route-network of Tasman 
Empire Airways is operated by five Short Solent flying-boats. 
For some time these splendid marine aircraft have provided 
luxurious travel between Sydney and Auckland and Wellington 
incidentally, New Zealand’s faith in flying-boats was demon- 
strated recently by the opening of a £20,000 marine-aircraft 
passenger terminal at Evans Bay, Wellington). The Solents 
also operate island services eastward across the Pacific, of which 
the most recent is the aptly named Coral Route, from Auckland 
to Tahiti by way of Fiji, Samoa and Aitutaki. As these illustrations 
show, this fortnightly service follows a route with stopping places 
worthy of that usually overworked word “romantic.” 

Pictured above is the harbour at Papeete, Tahiti, with Borea 
island visible in the background. The other views show the 
small coral-island refuelling stop at Aitutaki, in the Cook Group; 
TEAL have built on this island, Akaiami, some native huts in true 
tropical surroundings. Passengers and crew can enjoy ideal 
swimming from the sandy beach (below) during the two-hour 


break in their journey. The Coral Route has proved very popular 
with American tourists (who fly from San Francisco to Fiji by 
landplane in order to pick up the Solent service), and the fre- 
juency may be doubled next year 
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Designed for high speed jet 
aircraft the Martin-Baker Patent 
Ejection Seat is fitted to this—the 
world’s first Delta Wing Bomber 
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while ““Headmaster’’ G 
(Right) The McKenna runner-up was Lt. W. Nobile, 8 
Director-General of Technical Development (Air) 
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THE McKENNA TROPHY DINNER 


HE passing-out of No. 11 Course at the Empire Test 

Pilots’ School, Farnborough, was marked on Friday, 

- December sth, by the traditional dinner and the presentation 

of the McKenna Trophy to the best all-round student. Dinner 

over, the famous “headmaster’s titfer’’ was becomingly placed 

upon the head of the Commandant—G C. A. E. Clouston—who 
thereupon rose to address the assembly. 

He regretted the absence, due to illness, of Air Marshal Sir John 
Boothman, and thanked Professor A. A. Hall, Director of the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, for stepping into the breach. With 
33 students the course had been the largest ever. Of this number 
two had lost their lives—through no fault of their own—and 
the group captain paid tribute to them. 

The quality of the students on the course, he unhesitatingly 
announced, had been higher than ever before, and there had been 
no infractions of flying discipline. A burst of applause followed 
his reference to two highly creditable forced landings pulled off 
by FO. T. P. Frost. One of these—on the airfield itself— 
followed engine failure in a Vampire at 40,000ft. 

Three years ago, the group captain went on, the course put 
in nearly 3,000 hours’ flying, last year nearly 4,000, and this year 
nearly §,500—this with the same number of aircraft and ground 
crew. A “wonderful job’’ had thus been accomplished by Cdr 
(E) K. R. Hickson, R.N., the chief test-flying instructor. Every 
minute of every day had been planned; staggered lunch hours 
allowed flying to continue uninterrupted. 

Group Captain Clouston referred to the elderly types of aircraft 
with which the School is equipped, remarking that their inherent 
faults were very good for training; more modern types were, 
however, needed. The next course would be flying the Canberra 
and (the group captain added with a twinkiing eye) “‘later-mark 
Vampires.”’ No other flying unit in the Service took its machines 
to their limits as consistently as did the E.T.P.S. and the Com- 
mandant wanted the aircraft changed as often as possible. Thanks 
to GC. W. K. Stewart, Officer Commanding and Director of 
Research at the Institute of Aviation Medicine, all the students 
had been through the high-altitude chamber, “‘whether they liked 


it or not,”’ and the Institute’s Spitfire had been made available 
for training with the g suit 

The Commandant named the McKenna Trophy winner as 
FL. R. J. Ross, R.A.F., who earned 88.1 per cent marks 
Runner-up was Lt. W. Noble, R.N., with 82.5 per cent, and third 
Lt. W. S. Stewart, U.S. Navy, with 79.2 per cent. There was no 
lack of sincerity in the group captain's concluding remark that the 
course had been the “‘best yet.’ 

Describing himself as a “professor boffin type,"’ Professor Hall 
paid a personal tribute to the pilots on the course and to test 
pilots in general. By their “ability, devotion to duty and gallantry 
they assisted greatly in bringing forward the future of itis 
aviation, 

Having received the McKenna Trophy, F L.. Ross was called 
upon to speak, and very ably he did it; amusingly, too, as when 
he referred (probably with the runner-up in mind) to “a lot of 
salt water’ that had been mixed with the course. He confessed 
that he was gravely disturbed that his American 
having flown Lincolns and Meteors, would take back with them 
experience which would “give the States a bit of a lead."” These 
same officers, he said, had shown great interest in our ancient 
monuments. (He apologized for bringing the Lincoin up again 

Speaking later about the departing members of the 
Mr. P. L. Bisgood, S'1 Drake, S'1 V. Cleave 
SL. F. E. Clark—the Commandant disclosed that “Bis,” 
had served the School as Chief Technical Officer, had been 
authorized by Sir John Boothman to fly the School’s aircraft 
and that he had succeeded in going solo on a Meteor. 

Of the many subsequent speakers we must not fail to name 
Major J. F. Cotton, U.S.A.F., who took the occasion to present 
the mess with two vast and niagnificently framed photographs 
of the B-47 and B-52. He regretted his inability to quote the 
dimensions of the B-52, but he understood that its gust alleviator 
had a gust alleviator! There followed a veritable epidemic of 
aircraft-photograph presentations and we believe the next course 
will be casting yearning glances at splendid studies of the Valiant 
and Javelin. 


"W 
colicagues, 


THE C.A.S. AT LONDON U.A.S. DINNER 


The recent success of the recruiting campaign for women fighter- 
controllers had been gratifying, as had the success of the summer 


LTHOUGH allegedly emulating Mark Twain in “not feeling 
so good himself,” WC. A. W. Heward, O.B.E., D.F.C., 
A.F.C. (Commanding Officer, London University Air Squadron), 
gave a witty and impressive opening speech at the squadron’s 
seventh annual dinner, held at the Park Lane Hotel, London, on 
Wednesday, December 3rd. In proposing the health of the guests, 
WC. Heward first referred to the presence of the Chief of the Air 
Staff, whose attendance was a great honour for the squadron. 

He then thanked the R.A.F. for the Squadron’s aircraft and 
equipment (and red tape !), the University for its men, and indivi- 
dual guests for their particular services. In the past year, 6,239 
hours had been flown—the highest total for any U.A.S., and 
thanks were due in a large measure to W/C, Rogers, his predecessor. 


camp at H.M.S. Siskin, Gosport. It had been, concluded W « 
Heward, a year of solid achievement. 

In reply, Air Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C. (Deputy Chief of the Air Staff), referred to the 
return of the C.A.S. from his successful United States tour. The 
success of a University Air Squadron was not measured by its 
value in war alone, but by the extent to which an interest in aviation 
was continuously fostered in the University. 

Lt.-Col. F. E. A. Manning, M.C., T.D., B.Sc. (University of 
London Military Education Committee), then proposed the toast 
of ““The Squadron,”’ his detailed knowledge of which surprised 
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THE C.4.S8. AT LONDON U.A.S. DINNER... 


not a few of the cadets present. A sense of pride in the squadron 
was justified, Col. Manning claimed, although statistics could not 
reveal everything. Nineteen of the University’s schools and 
colleges were represented in the squadron, which was a very 
good thing 

Replying on behalf of the squadron, F O. W. H. Walter (Royal 
Veterinary College) mentioned the creditable standard of the 
rather large number of instructors who had passed through their 
hands that year. A popular photographic story was then recounted 
in the context of the summer camp, and the complaint voiced that 
although the squadron now had women controllers, it still had no 
Harvard 

An unexpected speaker was the Chief of the Air Staff, Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force Sir John Slessor, G.C.B., K.C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C. He said that to be able to be back from Washington in time 
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for the dinner had come as a pleasant surprise to him, and the 
mention of Gosport had recalled his own first cross-country flight, 
from there to Farnborough some 37 years ago; difficulty was on 
that occasion experienced in gaining sufficient altitude to cross the 
Hog’s Back ! 

In serious vein, the University squadrons were of immense value 
in spreading an appreciation of the importance of air power. What 
the Navy League had achieved in increasing the naval dreadnought 
strength in the past, a well-informed group could achieve for air 
power now. And air power did not mean fighters only : if Britain 
ever made the mistake of dispensing with bombers, she would 
become a third-class power. The bomber force had replaced the 
battle fleet as a major factor in influencing the country’s world 
position 

Following the dinner, an inscribed silver flask was presented to 
WC. A. V. Rogers, A.F.C. (late C.O. of the squadron) by FO. 
Walter, on behalf of the squadron, at their Kensington head- 
quarters. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of “Flight’’ does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents in these columns; 
the names and addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


The Bristol Fighter 


| T is really most encouraging to see the kind words from readers 
about my D.H.4 and Bristol Fighter articles. I only hope 
I shall be uble to maintain the standard in future articles. I feel, 
however, | must say something in reply to Mr. P. H. T. Green 
{November 28th] 

Ihe type-numbers of the several versions of the Bristol Fighter 
were deliberately omitted from the article, for their inclusion 
would have been an anachronism in the essentially “World War I’’ 
atmosphere. The Brisfit was not known as the Bristol Type 
12 F.2A, or Type 14 (etc.) F.2B when it was built nor during its 
most glorious period of service. Type numbers for Bristol aircraft 
were not introduced until 1923-4, when Capt. Barnwell allotted 
numbers retrospectively to all designs from the Bristol Scout 
ymwards. This explains why no type numbers were given to the 
Coanda monoplanes and biplanes, the Gordon England machines, 
and other pre-war types. The first Bristol machine to appear 
with its type number properly allotted was the Type 90 Berkeley. 

It is therefore absolutely correct to speak of the Type 96 F.2B 
Mk III, but rather less correct to speak of, for example, the 
Type 14 F.2B 

Finally, to settle somewhat irrelevantly on a point in Mr 
M. J. F. Bowyer’s most valuable letter, I believe that No. 77 
Squadron had some B.E.12B machines at one time. This was 
more .or less a B.E.12 with a 180 h.p. Hispano-Suiza engine, but 
it 1s, alas, another of those elusive types of which no photographs 
seem 0 ¢Xist 

Birmingham, 32 J. M. 

! These 
Senrab” 


BRUCE. 
remarks on type numbers bear out the letter from 
of Bristol, which, received before Mr. Bruce’s letter 
arrived, we pubhshed last week —Ed 


"THE remarkably complete history of the Bristol Fighter con- 

tained in your issue of November 7th will excite special 
interest amongst those of your readers who were fortunate enough 
to have handled the “Brisfit’’ during the Kaiser War. Under 

Facts and Figures’’ it is remarked that these aircraft were used 

at the Air Observers Schools at Hythe, New Romney, Manston 
and EBastchurch. Actually, there was no airfield at Hythe, but 
only the Imperial Hotel, which housed (in great comfort) the 
missioned air and ground instructors and the officer cadets 
had graduated from the Observers Schools of Aeronautics. 
within the grounds of the hotel the cadets 
mastered the intricacies of the Lewis gun 

The next stage of their training was at Dymchurch, where an 
airfield then existed adjacent to the Redoubt, in which lunch was 
erved on flying days he initial air training was carried out on 
Armstrong-Whitworth “Ninety” and Avro so4K aircraft, fitted 
with Hythe camera-guns 

On completing the course at Dymchurch, the cadets left the 
Imperial Hotel and moved into quarters at New Romney, where 
they flew on Bristol |! rs fitted with Lewis guns, and used 
live ammunition, firing into tareets anchored in the sea. 

Ihe aircraft were standard operational Bristol F.2Bs, and 
amongst the pilots (in mid-1918), were Messrs. Lindup, M.C., 
Hince and Purdin, the last-named being destined to carry out 
many years of experimental flying at the R.A.E. Practically all 
the pilots at New Romney were undergoing a “rest cure’’ after 
periods of service in France, or for some other reason which 
rendered them temporarily unfit for combat duties 

Ryde, Isle of Wight Francis A. KAPPEY. 


who 
On the golf 


course 


Atlantic Pathfinders 


TATEMENTS have been made, notably by Sir Miles Thomas, 

that we know little about upper-air conditions over the North 

Atlantic, and that these will have to be investigated before regular 
airline services with Comets can begin. 

Canberra production must now be on a scale such that the 
R.A.F. could spare three or four of these aircraft to enable this 
exploration to begin immediately. I realize that the required 
knowledge may best be found by use of the aircraft type which 
will use it, and that flights to obtain the necessary data might be 
used also for crew training; but the Canberra has similar engines 
and can be operated at similar heights and speed, while provision 
of wing-tip and bomb-bay fuel tanks should give ample range. 
With aircraft based on, say, Northern Ireland, Newfoundland and 
Bermuda, suitably equipped, much could be learned of the upper- 
air winds which might assist earlier introduction of the Comet 
over the North Atlantic routes. Such flights might even be carried 
out by the Royal Air Force, as an integral part of training. 

Cambridge. PEDANTICA. 


“Ultra-light” Possibilities 
[N your issue of November 21st your correspondent Col. C. E. 
Bowden provided details of the power output developed by 
modern multi-cylinder motor-cycle engines, and referred to their 
suitability for employment in light aircraft. 
It may be of interest to your 
readers to know that a variant 
of the A.J.S. twin-cylinder en- 
gine to which he referred, and 
as fitted to our new Model 
G45 Matchless racing motor 
cycle, develops in excess of 48 
b.h.p. without any addition to 
the overall weight. The proto- 
type engine was successful 
in winning the Senior Manx 
Grand Prix in the Isle of 
Man during September at 
the record speed of 88.63 
m.p.h 
In case 
aircraft 
anxious to 
units of this type, I am 
obliged to advise that, as 
our output of complete motor 
cycles is at present limited 
by the number of power units 
we are able to build, our 
interests must of necessity be restricted to the motor cycle industry. 
London, S.E.18. ASSOCIATED Motor Cyc ies, Ltp., 
J. M. West, Sales Manager 


would-be 
constructors 
obtain 


The 500 c.c. G.45 Matchless engine 


.T was very interesting to read Col. Bowden’s ideas about 

“dinghies of the air,’’ particularly the suggestion that motor- 
cycle engines should be made use of, and the conception of an 
aircraft with what would normally be referred to as a limited 
performance. 

Both these ideas seem to me to be definitely what is wanted, 
but perhaps we should try to make it clear for whom we are catering. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


On the Royal Air Force Goodwill Mission 
to Latin America, from 20th October to 
sth December, the four English Electric 


Canberra bombers each tlew over Sienna 


24,000 miles to schedule. 
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Our urrrLe Horses think it’s a new and lovely game. Round they swing and one after another they 
are pulled down, each to do some assembly job on an Austin car. Little Joe will fasten on 
the engine. Frederick, Sebastian and Montmorency come down as a team and deal with the 
brake link. The Quads fasten the four wheel nuts in one operation. 

All assembly in this new Austin Plant is done by 

our Little Horses and very proud of them we are. 

And a nice man with curly hair on the Austin 


Assembly Line said he was proud of them too. 


Desoutter 


POWER TOOLS INCREASE PRODUCTION 


DESOUTTER BROS. LTD. THE HYDE DO N TELEPHONE » COLINDALE 6346 (S LINES) TELEGRAMS | DESPNUCO, HYDE, LONDON 
RC237 
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CORRESPONDENCE... 


To me the light personal aircraft comes in roughly the same 
category as the solo motor cycle, which is essentially a pleasure 
vehicle although used by many for utility as well. The type of 
mind which enjoys or has enjoyed motor cycling for pleasure 
would also in most cases find pleasure in private flying—if it were 
not so expensive. Provided, of course, that there was somewhere 
to fly to. One must not be restricted by cither regulations or 
pocket to flying round and round the home airfield, or enthusiasm 
will vanish very rapidly. Having now found quite a large class of 
people who would like to fly but can’t afford it, let’s see what 
could be done for them. 

A cheap and reliable engine and airframe are first requirements, 
and Col. Bowden has shown where we could obtain them. The 
safe low-speed qualities must be there, and I am inclined, like 
your correspondent, to treat this as so basic as to need no further 
reference. As for speed and range, who would not be content to 
cruise at 65-70 m.p.h. and upwards of §0 m.p.g., and who wants 
to fly for more than two hours without chance to stretch his legs? 
But the cost of flying even in such an aircraft would still be very 
much higher than the cost of running a motor cycle with the same 
engine in it. The maintenance costs of the two would be out of 
all proportion, because of the periodic inspection work called for 
and requiring the signature of a ground engineer. 

This work is necessary in the case of larger, faster aircraft 
and in the case of public transport aircraft, but is it necessary for 
our little machine with its landing speed of 25-30 m.p.h.? I 
don’t think it is. Consider our potential pilot who owns a motor 
cycle or a private car. He is allowed to drive it along the narrow 
strips of the earth’s surface which we call roads, in close proximity 
to thousands of other vehicles, including public transport, travel- 
ling in both directions. The outer edges of these strips are fairly 
seething with humanity hemmed in by the traffic on one side and 
valuable property on the other. It would seem almost inevitable 
that mechanical failure, at ieast on the “airframe’’ side of his 
contraption, would entail damage to property or life other than 
his own, yet so long as he has third-party insurance it is left 
entirely to him to keep his vehicle in what he considers to be 
adequate serviceability by whatever means he thinks fit. 

Now take the case of his “dinghy of the air.”’ Provided that 
we keep him away from town centres and main airports, he flies 
at a safe distance from other private aircraft (and nowhere near 
public-transport aircraft at all, because they operate above the heights 
he will use) and at one or two thousand feet, over a countryside 
where the area occupied by buildings or human beings is 
infinitesimal compared with the arez not so occupied. He is the 
same man, holding his life in just as great esteem as he did a few 
minutes ago when driving along the road to the airfield. Why, 
then, seeing that he is now so much less likely to kill or injure 
anyone other than himself, can he not be given freedom of opera- 
tion with “driving licence,” tax and third-party insurance in the 
same manner as before? If it isn’t done, fiving will never be for 
more than a very few, because it will always be too expensive. 

TANNEFORS, SWEDEN. A. M. CREEDON. 


Turbojet Fog Disposal ? 
ROM time to time (nearly always in November) the problem 
of fog dispersal receives Press attention such as your “Fido” 
article (November 28th). As long ago as 1944, Mr. I. Lubbock 
of combustion fame proposed to me that jet engines might be 
used. At that time there were no runnable but sub-standard 
engines available; today there must be quite a number. 


765 


Would it not be feasible to put a row of engines on anchored 
light trolleys en echelon down each side of a runway and pointing 
nearly down-wind? These engines could be quite unattended, 
set to run at some governed speed, and started by one push 
button, stopped by another. It is envisaged that they would need 
to run for, say, a minute and a half per landing. Their heat- 
release, combined with their jet velocity and turbulence, should 
make quite a difference to fog. The fuel consumption would, of 
course, depend on their number and I cannot predict how many 
would be necessary. A convenient ground-wind would be created. 

If they were aimed slightly downwards, their de-icing effect 
on the runway might also be exploited. 

I imagine that an experiment would be made (a) in broad 
daylight, and (b) in fog, for less total cost than that of one complete 
turn-round of a passenger liner, providing of course that the 
engines themselves were borrowed and the arrangement for test 
were a mere lash-up. 

London, N.W.3. PATRICK JOHNSON. 


Feasible Flying Saucers 
| WAS very pleased to see that someone [Mr. G. Lockington 

Bates, October 31st} had enough courage to express his views 
on the flying saucer, and views which are very nearly the same as 
my own. 

Few realize how close to future aviation we were when at 
school we threw paper darts and “flying carpets,’’ and, in relation 
to the flying saucer theory, spun cards across the classroom. 

A suggestion I should like to make as a modification to Mr. 
Lockington Bates’ idea is that his saucer could be simplified 
by having, instead of four pitch-adjustable wings, several retrac- 
table short stub wings set round the perimeter of the saucer, 
relying on the amount of retraction for the amount of lift. 

Whether it would be better to hold the central cabin still by a 
jet set off centre is a matter open to discussion. 

Reigate, Surrey K. S. FRESSON 
London Helicopter Operations 
Fer pee bed has recently given some prominence to the problem 

of helicopter noise, and now I see that the L.C.C. disapproves 
of the operation of helicopters from the South Bank site because 
of their noise. Their decision is presumably based on the few 
tests which have been made with relatively noisy piston-engined 
helicopters, and with no attempt made to baffle the sound on the 
ground. 

In discussing his recent lecture, “An Introduction to Heli- 
copters,”” Mr. J. D. Sibley, of the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., 
mentioned that the Bristol 173 was only slightly noisier than the 
171. In other words, we cannot expect multi-engined helicopters 
to be much louder than existing single-engine types, on which 
comparatively little effort can have been directed towards external 
silencing. 

Could not the South Bank site be surrounded on three sides by 
sound-absorbent or reflecting screens, the sound thus being 
reflected upwards or towards the river? I cannot believe that the 
remaining sound could be any worse than the admittedly noisy 
trains already in the area. With an “air station’ atop Waterloo 
railway station, surely the sound would affect a larger area, and 
a more residential one at that. 

Anyway, let us hope that more attention will be given to silenc- 
ing by ground installations rather than by reducing the marginal 
payload of the helicopter sull further by carrying silencers of a 
super-efficient type. 


Tadworth, Surrey. M. M. Gates. 





AEROMODELLERS GET THROUGH 


NTERFERENCE from the weather is accepted to be a probable 

factor at most model aircraft flying meetings—but not at 
club dinners. The Northern Heights Model Flying Club was 
therefore distinctive, if unfortunate, in holding its 21st anni- 
versary dinner and dance during the foggiest London week-end 
for many years. 

The weather had prevented not a few guests from arriving, 
including Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh P. Lloyd, and Mr. Neville 
Spriggs of Hawkers; also unable to be there were S/L. Neville 
Duke and Mrs. Duke. But the dining hall was agrecabiy fuili 
when, after a short time-lag to accommodate amended E.T.A.s, 
dinner was served. In the chair was Dr. A. P. Thurston, M.B.E., 
D.Sc., president of the club, who was cccompanied by Mrs. 
Thurston. 

The president first read out good wishes received from Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother, in reply to a message sent by the 
club on the anniversary occasion. The health of the club was 
proposed by Mr. M. R. Knight, who reviewed from his own 
memory the highlights of the club’s life since its early flying days 


on Parliament Hill. Mr. A. T. Widgery replied; although they 
had not all been with the club for 21 years, he spoke for all the 
members in looking forward to an equally successful 21 years to 
come. Mr. Malcolm Young proposed the health of the guests, 
and a brief, humorous reply was made by Dr. R. W. S. Cheetham, 
who is vice-president of the South African division of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society (not the Royal Aero Club, as inadvertently 
stated in the report of the S.M.A.E. dinner in our issue of 
December sth). Replying to the toast “The Ladies,”’ proposed 
by Mr. G. Moss, Mrs. Buckingham, one of the club’s most 
active members, claimed that acromodelling was always useful— 
even in the home. 

Cups and trophies were then presented to the season’s winners 
by Mrs. Cheetham, a message was read from Mr. C. A. Rippon, 
unfortunately unable to be present, and the club’s birthday cake 
was cut by Mrs. Rippon. 

The friendly informality of these Northern Heights occasions 
was continued further in the dance that followed, with Mr. Max 
Coote as M.C. 
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FROM THE CLUBS 


"THE Herts and Essex Aero Club's 21st anniversary dinner dance 
on December ¢th confirmed our opinion formed after enjoying 
several of the club’s previous functions—that we have yet to attend 
a more pleasant or happier annual occasion 
At the Park Lane Hotel—the London fog having failed to keep 
empty a single seat that we could see—Mr. V. A. Ercolani took the 
hair. The V.C.A.S., A.V-M. Sir John W. Baker, proposed the 
toast of “The Clut He referred to the extension of the A.T.( 
flying scholarship scheme and made it clear that he believed the 
rtant part to play in spreading air-mindedness 
the right age 
reply, thanked the various officers and 
t f club individually for their work. Naturally, the 
ys and Mr. FP. E. Darlow came in for special mention 
anniversary a booklet containing the 
nown pilots trained by the Herts and Essex Club was 
i guest. The chairman's name is No. 4 on the list in 
Until 1939 all named in the lists obtained 
years first solos are indicated. The 
since 1946 are of interest: 1946, 23; 
1948, 23; 1949, 13; 1950, 17; 1951, 37; 1952, 44. In 
1939, 170 pilots were trained. The total for the 21 years is 621 
The present C.F.1., Mr. Peter Ayles, has personally trained 98 
pupils up to solo, and he recently launched Stirling Moss—who, 
though he is used to driving cars considerably faster than the 
Auster flies, is reported to be a very apt pupil with a healthy 
respect for an aircraft 
Congratulations to the 
niecrprising 21 years 


year 9 Rl 
1cen in post-war 
trained cach year 


1947, 36 


Herts and Essex Club on its energetic 


and 


"THE reorganized Elstree Flying Club, now operated by Wolver- 

hampton Aviation, Ltd., held an informal celebration last 
Saturday in its redecorated club-hous« Full catering and bar 
facilities are now provided in the new quarters by Mr. and Mrs. G 
Hilder; visitors, we are assured, will receive a warm welcome. 

For those who have not yet visited Elstree since the reorganiza- 
tion, we may add that Mr. David F. Ogilvy has taken over as 
C.F.1.-manager, and Mr. A. D. Pickup, who has been an instructor 
at Elstree for some years, continues to serve at week-ends. The 
Club also has the occasional help of Mr. R. J. H. Saunders, an 
R.A.F, instructor on Oxfords. The resident fleet at Elstree consists 
of three Autocrats and two Magisters, and the parent company is 
able to provide a dual Gemini on request. In addition to these, 
the Club can call on other machines operated by the parent com 
pany, and plans to provide Rapide flying at {11 per hour for ‘“‘more 
ambitious’’ members. The rates for the other machines are {3 4s 
per hour for Autocrats, £3 for Maggies, and £6 for the Gemini. 

Plans are in hand for competitive events, and for a start a 
challenge has been sent to, and accepted by, Denham Flying Club 
The event is to be a spot-landing contest and the team will probably 
comprise four pilots using one each of the Club types, Autocrat 
and Magister 


I E TWEEN May and October members of the Plymouth Aero 


Club flew a total of 630 hours. Although this is a good total, 
September and October (which are generally among the busiest 
months) were disappointing for the Club, and it 1s estimated that 
the bad weather resulted in a reduction of some 100 hours’ flying 
during the last seven or cight wecks 


[ COOKING well ahead, the Denham Flying Club is planning a 
“ Coronation garden party to take place on Saturday, June 6th, 
198% There are to be flying competitions open to members of 
other clubs, and a display which will include demonstrations of 
new types of aircraft, formation flying and parachute jumps 
Denham, incidentally, also boasts the attraction of a swimming 


pool 


JLENTY of activity is reported from the Yorkshire Aeroplane 
Club, Sherburn-in-Elmet. The R. H. Braime Trophy was won 
by Mr. Arnold Wilson, with Mr. Danby Barber and Mr. Chris 
Riddell behind A timely reminder has been given to 
members to brush up their instrument flying with Mr, Frank 
Morgan, the C.F.1. Proctors for solo flying are now offered at £5 
per hour, and it is felt that this will make week-end parties on the 
Continent a reasonable proposition Two new Club members 
have signed on, and two more cadets were recently welcomed into 
the circle 
On the lighter side, a dance was held last Saturday for which the 
R.A.F. Church Fenton band had been engaged, while on Saturday, 
January 3rd, there is to be a New Year party 


close 


[' is learned from Hants and Sussex Aviaticn, Ltd., of Ports- 
mouth Airport, that they have taken over from A.S.T. a fleet of 
aircraft which includes 13 Tiger Moths, two Proctors, and a 
Whitney Straight These machines are to undergo a complete 
overhaul before being exported to various foreign countries. 


M® MAURICE IMRAY has recently been appointed secretary 
of the Ultra-Light Aircraft Association, in place of Mrs. 
Rosemary Lindsay Neale (widow of Robert Lindsay Neale, the 
Boulton Paul test pilot) who has given up her post due to ill 
health. Mrs. Lindsay Neale hopes to continue her work for the 
Association later, as assistant honorary secretary. 


ESCRIBED as the first social function of the winter season, 

a rum-punch party is to be given by the Southern Aero Club 
in the terminal! building at Shoreham Airport tomorrow, Saturday, 
December 20th. Punch will be served at 7.30 p.m. sharp, to be 
followed by a running buffet and dancing until 1 a.m. 


A! the A.G.M. of the Strathtay Aero Club, held in the club- 
house at Scone, the chairman, Mr. R. B. Henderson, said that 
the output of qualified pilots had been very satisfactory. In the 
preceding 12-month period, 46 student pilots had obtained their 
P.P.L.s. Flying time had amounted to 1,§00 hours. C. of A. over- 
hauls had caused serviceability to be low during November, but, 
even so, a total of 125 hours 15 minutes had been completed, and 
one A.T.C. cadet and one club member had qualified for their 
P.P.L.s during the month 


IVE new world records are confirmed in F.A.I. Circular No. 66° 

In the world class records, Class C.1.b, for aeroplanes between 
§00 and 1,000 kg, Mr. Robert E. A. Goemans of Belgium has set 
a new distance in closed circuit without landing. On August 12th, 
in a Piper Pacer (125 h.p. Lycoming engine), with a weight of 
853.500 kg, he flew the 2,500 km circuit Toussus-le-Noble, Tours, 
Bourges, Toussus. 

Also in C.1.b, Tom Hayhow’s Copenhagen-London record is 
now officially recognized. This was accomplished in his Auster 
Aiglet Trainer (D.H. Gipsy Major 1G engine), the weight being 
998.800 kg, the duration 4 hr 21 min 4§ sec, and the average speed 
219.420 km hr. This flight comes under the heading of “Course 
Records.”’ 

The other three records are in the class for gliders, the first 
being set up by Laurence E. Edgar, pilot, and Harold E. Klieforth, 
passenger, in Class D 2 for multi-seat gliders. Flying a Pratt-Read 
PR-G1 sailplane from Bishop, California, on March 19th, 19§2, 
they achieved an absolute height of 13,489 metres, which repre- 
sented a gain of 10,493 m. 

In the section for women’s records, Anna Samocadova, of the 
U.S.S.R., achieved the speed of §3.665 km/hr over a 100-km 
triangular course on August sth, 1952. She flew an A-g9 sailplane 
over a circuit via Grabtsevo, Makarovo, Peremychl and Grabtsevo. 
The same pilot, accompanied by A. V. Neventchannaya, achieved 
a speed of 64.285 km hr over the same circuit on July 30th to set 
up a new record in Class D/2 for multi-seat gliders. On this 
occasion she used an A-10 sailplane. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


institution of Production Engineers: Conference on Problems 
of Aircraft Production 

British Interplanetary Society, Manchester Branch 
motor Testing.’’ by D. Hurden, B.A 

Southern Aero Club: Rum Punch Dance 

Plymouth Aircraft Recognition Society: Meeting. 
British Interplanetary Society: “Planetary Engineering,” b 
E. Hope-Jones, M.A.(Cantab.), F.R.A.S., A.M.1.Mun.E.: “Land- 
ing on Airless Planets,"’ by R. A. Smith 

Aircraft Recognition Society: Sixth All-England Recognition 
Contest 

British Interplanetary Society: “Cosmic Radiation, its Inten- 
sity and Biological Effects."’ Lecturer to be announced. 
RAeS Titanium,”’ by Maj. P. Litherland Teed, F.R.Ae.S., 
M.inst.Met., M.1.4.M 

Helicopter Association: Discussion on Standards of Mainten- 
ance, and Requirements for Helicopter Engineers’ Licences. 
Papers by Members of the A.R.B. and $.L.A t 

Institute of Transport: Brancker Memorial Lecture: ‘The 
Influence of Military Aviation on Civil Air Transport,”’ by 
Sir Frederick Handley Page, C.B.E 

Helicopter Association: Discussion on Flight-cesting Experien- 
ces: contributions by C. T. D. Hosegood, S/L. W. R. Cellatly 
and Capt. J. A. Cameron 

The Cranfield Society: A.G.M. and Dinner 

Institute of Metals: Annual Genera! Meeting and (Mar. 25) 
All-day Symposium on “‘Contro! of Quality in the Production 
of Wrought Non-ferrous Metals." 
R.AeS.: Full-day Discussion on 
Dec. 18) 


““Rocket- 


‘Fatigue’’ (postponed from 
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J / 1/, 
yy WA It has always been BEA’s CS 
tb“ aim to provide popular priced air travel 


// /f/ for all who care to enjoy it. Already you can reach 


A 4, ‘ . 
WY Paris in under two hours for {£11.14.0 return (and as 
ALLL 
Sf 


4 
hia little as £9.1§.0 return if you fly by night), and now this 
: a winter you can fly from London to Glasgow or Edinburgh for as 
Y7 ‘ : P : 
Ya little as £8 return; to Belfast £10 return, and to Isle of Man £8.10.0 


4 


= Y% 7” seturn. All these fares are from airport to airport. For an increasingly 
ti ” air-conscious world the future has never looked brighter—BEA is looking ahead. 
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THE INDUSTRY 


Alvis Expansion 


N order to provide additional working capital, Alvis, Ltd., are 

doubling their borrowing powers, to { 1,400,000. In his state- 
ment to shareholders, Mr. J. J. Parkes, A.F.R.Ac.S., the chairman, 
says that “for some time to come, rearmament work, principally in 
the form of contracts for armoured fighting vehicles and acro 
engines, will constitute the greater part of the company’s turn- 
over. 

Explaining to the uninitiated the scope for a piston engine—such 
as the forthcoming 870 h.p. Leonides Major—Mr. Parkes points 
out the “strong arguments for continuing the use of the piston 
engine in many civil and military operations at lower altitudes and 
speeds than gas turbines.”’ 


Dowty Progress 


A! the sixteenth annual general meeting of Dowty Equipment, 
Ltd., held on December 8th, at Arle Court, Cheltenham, 
Mr. G. H. Dowty, F.R.Ae.S. (chairman) said that the group's 
current sales of equipment for British aircraft were higher than at 
any time since the war. They were proud that, among the super- 
priority aircraft, the Hawker Hunter, Gloster Javelin and Avro 698 
had Dowty undercarriages and hydraulic equipment. Other new 
types for which the company was supplying equipment were the 
French Marcel Dassault Mystére, the Vickers-Armstrongs Swift 
and the Saunders Roe Princess flying-boat. 

In his review of the progress of the overseas companies, the 
chairman said that last summer he had visited Dowty Equipment 
of Canada, Ltd., and was pleased to report a satisfactory position. 
Plans for extending the Ontario factory had been approved. 

The company was providing the first aircraft undercarriage 
drop test rig ever to be installed in Canada. It would be capable of 
testing undercarriages for an all-up weight of 150,000 lb and it 
would no longer be necessary for Canadian aircraft constructors 
to rely on England or the United States for such tests. 

Of Dowty Fuel Systems, Ltd., the chairman said that this 
subsidiary had pioneered that particular type of fuel system for 
gas turbines known as “spill control.’” This normally required 
two pumps for satisfactory operation—but the company have 
successfully tested a single-pump spill system with an integral 
all-speed governor. This had reduced the complexity of the 
original arrangement and indications were that this system would 
be widely adopted 

Dowty fuel pumps were now fitted as standard on Sapphire, 
Ghost, Goblin, and Double Mamba engines and on the American 
TJ32C and Jé6s. 

In his financial statement, Mr. Dowty told shareholders that the 
group’s profit, before taxation, was {560,011—an increase of 
£129,825 over the figure for the previous year. There was, 
however, a heavy increase of £98,532 in the amount required to 
mect taxation liabilities. 


CONVIVIALITY (2): Snapped at a Londonderry House cocktail party last 
Friday : A. Cdre. P. S. Blockey, Director of Aircraft Engineering, Air 
Ministry, chats with Mr. J. R. Sharp (right), director of Lansing Bagnall, 
Ltd. This firm of mechanical-handling specialists gave the party 
for their customers and their friends in the Services and supply 
departments, and among topics of conversation was the new 
oircraft-handier described and illustrated in “‘Flight’’ of July 25th. 


: i “a 

CONVIVIALITY (1): W'C. C. G. B. McClure (left), head of the Depart- 
ment of Flight at the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, with Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Jamieson at a recent informal dinner of the de Havilland 
Technical School Old Boys’ Association. Formerly a D.H. production test 
pilot, Mr. Jamieson is now on the sales staff. Guest of honour at the 
dinner was Mr. R. E. Hardingham, chief executive of the A.R.B., and 
among his hosts was Mr. F. T. Hearle, president of the Association 


Hard-facing Alloys 

ROM A. S. Young and Co., Ltd., Tower Works, Woodside 

Lane, North Finchley, London, N.12, comes news that A.1.D. 
approval (No. 422904 35) has been given for the application of 
“Colmonoy”’ alloys to aircraft components 

The name “Colmonoy”’ designates a series of alloys available in 
various forms (¢.g., as welding rods, paste and powder) for 
the hard-facing of metallic components by furnace, spray, oxy- 
acetylene or electric-arc welding. 

Of particular interest to the aircraft industry is a method 
whereby a nickel-base alloy is sprayed on to components and 
subsequently fused by special heat-treatment. This, it is stated, 
produces a deposit which is smooth, free from porosity or hair- 
cracks, and of accurately controlled thickness. The deposit has a 
hardness of up to 60 Rockwell “C,”’ depending on the grade of 
“Colmonoy”’ used, and is resistant to abrasion, corrosion, oxida- 
tion and other deleterious influences 


Personal Equipment 
A GLANCE through the latest catalogue of flying, motor cycling 
and motoring clothing issued by D. Lewis, Ltd., 124 Great 

Portland Street, London, W.1, indicates how thoroughly this old- 
established firm has studied the requirements of users 

Among the items described and illustrated are R.A.F. regulation- 
pattern helmets, equipped for, or supplied with, oxygen mask and 
intercom ; civil-type helmets and Gosport tubes; and various types 
of overall flying suits, together with engineers’ overalls. Many 
types of goggles, gloves and fiying boots are also illustrated. 

It is stated that any of the items listed can be supplied immedi- 
ately from stock, and that special articles of clothing to customers’ 
own specifications can be made availabie in 24 hours. 


IN BRIEF 


The London offices of two battery manufacturers, the Tudor 
Accumulator Co., Ltd. (Dukinfield, Cheshire) and Pritchett and 
Gold and E.P.S. Co., Ltd. (Dagenham Dock, Essex), have been 
moved to 137, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telephone numbers are, 
respectively, Tate Gallery 0307 and 9212 

* * . 

Mr. Ian M. Gillett, general manger of Silentbloc, Ltd., has been 
appointed managing director, and Mr. Brian H. Dulanty has been 
appointed to the board. Mr. S. Buchan, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D 
Cantab), F.R.1.C., F.1.R.1., general manager of the Andre Rubber 
Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of Silentbloc, Ltd., has been appointed to 
the Andre board. 

. * . 

Southern Forge, Ltd., of Langley, Bucks, one of the Almin 
group of companies, announce that Mr. L. E. Young, sales 
manager, has been appointed a director. When the late Col, W. ¢ 
Devereux was appointed to the Light Alloy Control in 1939, 
Mr. Young was concerned with Mr. Hugh Perry in setting up the 
Forgings Control at Farnham Royal. At the end of the war, he 
was appointed commercial sales Manager of Elkington and Co., 
Ltd., of Birmingham. Subsequently, upon the formation of the 
Almin group, Mr. Young rejoined Col. Devereux, and in 1946 was 
appointed sales manager of the extrusion and forging plant 
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A NON-POLITICAL CIVIL POLICY 


I RITISH civil aviation has been the subject of many speeches 
and debates in recent months There has been widespread 
agreement that the United Kingdom has a great opportunity in 
the growing sphere of world air transport, but the suggested 
methods of seizing this opportunity have, all too often, displayed 
political bias in one direction or the other 
The latest pronouncement on the subject, made on December 
yth by Air Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod, chairman of the Air 
League of the British Empire, is refreshingly non-political in its 
outlook, Feeling that the views of the Air League on this vital 
topic deserve a wide and sympathetic hearing, we quote below a 
number of significant passages from Sir Guy's speech 
The enormous further expansion of world air traffic which 
is Clearly going to take place, coupled with the arrival of the jet 
and prop-jet transport acroplane, means that the air age, about 
which so much has been said and written since the end of the war, 
is now really developing this has coincided with what it 1s no 
xaggeration to a burst of inspired genius on the part 
1 Asa 
this country finds itself with a range of transport aircraft 
for sale which is years ahead of anything which any competitor 
has to offer 
Here then are our two great opportunities 
jominating position in the world air-carriage market, and par 
ticularly in cargo; the other is to capture the world market for 
new types of aircraft which are to carry the air traffic of the future 
But where there should be a common effort there are, instead, 
onsiderable differences, and a good deal of dissension. British 
civil aviation since the war has become a political football. British 
air operators have been forced into two camps, represented by the 
national airlines and the independent operators. Their relations 
and their future have the subject of bitter wrangling. In 
view of what ts at stake, this will not do 
The nationalized airlines, of course, are here to stay. No 
son would think of breaking them up. Moreover, any 
inessman knows that the success of such undertakings depend 
ontinutty of management and long-term planning On 
ther hand, we do not believe that the great expansion of British 
trafic which 1s necessary can be possible without a great 
fevelopment in the operations and the equipment of the tn 
lependent operators 
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commercial and business matter, involving, as well, important 
considerations of national defence . . . the independent operators 
represent virtually our only reserve. 

“We do not believe there is any ground for suggesting that the 
livelihood of those who work for the national airlines is threatened 
by properly planned expansion of the operations of the independent 
operators. The potential market for world air carriage is far too 
great. And is there not another powerful interest which could 
help in this great task ? Cannot the airlines and the shipping 
lines join up to sell each others’ cargo services over the many routes 
where they do not compete. 

“We believe that if the businessmen who operate both our 
national airlines and our independent operating companies could 
sit down together as businessmen they could devise means of co- 
operation which would represent a great service in the public 
interest The trade unions also should have a place in these 
discussions Is it not possible that a reconstituted Air Trans- 
port Advisory Council, perhaps under a different name and on a 
broader basis, could ultimately become an association embracing 
all interests—including industry and the public? Could it 
not reach out and establish co-operation with the other nations of 
the Empire and with the Colonies? Can we not consider a 
Commonwealth Air Transport Association on these lines ? 

“The affairs of civil aviation and air transport should be power- 
fully represented in the highest councils of the Government. First 
of all we need a more unified effort within the Government 
machine. At present four departments are involved in the pro- 
duction of civil aircraft, and in the financing of the Corporations 
and of the independent operators. These departments are the 
lreasury, Ministry of Supply, Ministry of Transport, and Ministry 
of Civil Aviation. This is not the way to get big decisions. The 
Ministry of Civil Aviation at present has not sufficient power. . . . 
Either it should be taken right away from the Ministry of Trans- 
port and raised in status, with its Minister in the Cabinet, or it 
should be merged in the Ministry of Transport, using the status 
and power of that Minister. 

“Finance has a special importance for our independent operators 
because if they are able to play their full part in the world market 
and as the indispensable reserve of air transport for the Services 
in an emergency, they must somehow be enabled to procure, on 
reasonable terms, and quickly, modern cargo aircraft, especially 
long-range equipment. They must also be given long-term 
assurance of the services which may be allotted to them.” 
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As this typical layout shows, there is ample rooin in the Viscount's fuselage for five-abreast seating ; a 48-seater interior has, in fact, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, who will operate 15 of the 63 Viscounts now on order 


Seats will be mounted on rails, enabling quick 


conversion to a tourist-class layout for as many as 54 passengers 
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ECONOMY IN THE USE OF ALLOY STEELS 
is a necessity today, and our publication “The Mech- 
anical Properties of Nickel Alloy Steels’ will assist the 
user to make two ends—properties and availability— 
meet. The tempering curve and table reproduced here 
are from this publication, which covers a wide range of 
direct-hardening, case-hardening and nitriding stcels 
Write for a free copy to: 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


SUNDERLAND H S§ URZON TREET LONDON WI 
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AVIATION TRADERS GROUP 


15, Great Cumberland Place, London, W.1. 
Telephone : AMBASSADOR 2091 (5 lines). Cables : AVIATRADE, LONDON. 
AVIATION TRADERS (ENG.) LTD. @ AVIATION TRADERS LTD. @ = AIR CHARTER LTD. 
SURREY FLYING SERVICES LTD. @  FAIRLIGHT LTD. 
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ADEN AIRWAYS’ FINANCIAL RESULTS 

‘OR the third year in succession Aden Airways have announced 

a profit. The operating surplus for the year ended March 31st, 
1952, was £11,570, which is £9,645 less than the surplus for 
1950-51. Traffic figures are not yet available. 

Aden Airways, a wholly owned subsidiary of B.O.A.C., became 
self-accounting under its own board of directors on October rst, 
1949. The company is based at Aden and operates six DC-3s over 
a network extending from Damascus and Cairo in the north to 
Nairobi and Mombasa in the south. 


NEW FAR EAST AIRLINE 

OSCOW radio has announced the formation of Sino-Soviet 

Civil Airlines. No details of equipment were given, but it 
was stated that the new airline would operate twice weekly 
services between Peking and Shanghai; other services, the fre- 
quency of which was not disclosed, will be on the following routes 
Peking - Hankow - Chungking; Shanghai - Hankow - Chungking 
Chungking - Kunming; Canton - Kunming: Canton - Chankiang 
Kwangchouwan); Peking - Mukden - Harbin - Tsitsihar - Chita; 
Peking - Sian - Lanchow - Tuhue - Alma Ata, and Peking - Ulan 
Bator-Irkutsk. 


SOUTH BANK “UNSUITABLE” 

ECENT noise-level tests with B.E.A. helicopters at the South 

Bank site showed that no annoyance would be caused either 
in the council chamber at nearby County Hall or in the auditorium 
of the Royal Festival Hall if the machines maintained a height 
of 1,000ft. This was revealed in a report made recently to 
the L.C.C. by its General Purposes Committee, which stated, 
however, that “annoyance would be caused to occupants of rooms 
in both buildings whenever the machines came below that height 

. and that the introduction of more powerful types will tend 
to increase this difficulty.’”” The committee concluded that the 
site would not be suitable for a permanent helicopter landing- 
ground, and put forward its view that the possibility of con- 
structing an elevated platform over Waterloo Station was “‘well 
worth considering.” 


AN AUSTRALIAN YEAR 


‘OR the first year since the end of the war there has been a slight 

decrease in some aspects of Australian airline activity. Figures 
for the 12 months ended June joth, 1952, show that, on the domes- 
uc services, route mileage increased by 8.8 per cent to 86,600; 
the number of miles flown went up from 42m to 43.24m and there 
was a slight increase in the total number (1,879,000) of passengers ; 
but the amount of freight carried was 52,058 tons, compared 
with $3,483 tons during the previous year, and mail ton-miles 
flown decreased from 1.4m to 1.2m. At 34,743 miles, route 
mileage on the international services showed a slight drop on the 
previous year’s figure but the number of miles flown was greater 
—8m compared with 7.7m. The total number of passengers on 
the international services increased by 7,000 to 47,500 and there 
were also improvements in the figures for freight (1,032 tons 
and mail (§m ton-miles). 


DISUNITED 

HE decision of United Air Lines to reduce, for reasons of 

safety, the number of passengers carried by aircraft on their 
“‘coach”’ services is responsible for a bitter controversy in American 
airline circles. The type of aircraft concerned is the DC-4, 
although (as our American correspondent writes on page 754 
wider issues are involved 

In the United States, the Civil Aeronautics Board lays down 
both minimum and maximum numbers of passengers carried in 
coach aircraft. The minimum figure is, of course, established to 
prevent unfair competitive practices by airlines who are prepared 
to offer low-capacity services at coach fares in order to attract 
traffic. Safety considerations are behind the fixing of a top limit. 
In the case of the DC-4 the maximum number allowed is 86 
(including crew), providing one exit per 17 passengers. Considera- 
tion is made for the DC-4’s obsolescence, and a much lower 
passenger-per-exit ratio is required in more modern aircraft. In 
practice, DC-4s used on American domestic coach services have 
provision for 60-79 passengers, according to the ideas of the 
different airlines concerned. United Air Lines, however, have 
decided to reduce their DC-4 coach capacity to $4 passengers, 
eliminating three-abreast seating. Pending removal of the centre 
seats, passengers will not be allowed to sit three-abreast during 
landing and take-offs. 

According to an Aviation Week report, the new U.A.L. capacity 
is below the minimum stipulated by C.A.B. for day coach-services. 
The journal comments that “by cutting his coach seating density, 


OVER SYDNEY BRIDGE is pictured one of the six Lockheed Constellotions 

operated on long ranges by Qantas Empire Airways. The most recent 

route to be opened is the 8,665-mile Indian Ocean crossing from Sydney 

to Johannesburg, which has been named the “Wallaby Service The 

name, suggested by Maj.-Gen. C. J. Venter, manager of South African 

Airways, indicates its relationship to the B.0.A.C.-Qantas ‘Kangaroo 
Service’’ between London and Sydney 


Patterson [president of United] is forcing the Board to suspend his 
coach tariff,"’ adding that ‘“‘United may have to file a higher coach 
fare than competitors everywhere.’’ Patterson's decision was 
naturally unpopular with other American airlines and, possibly, 
with the C.A.B., since it implies lack of consideration on the 
Board’s part for the safety of passengers. U.A.L.’s competitors 
naturally feel that a public debate on the safety of coach services 
is bad for an expanding business, and have not published any 
comments. It has been pointed out, however, that coach services 
operated with more modern aircraft than the United's DC-4s are 
in most cases safer in terms of persons-per-exit ratio; Pan American 
82-seat DC-6Bs, for example, have one emergency exit for every 
seven passengers, compared with one exit for I! passengers in 
a 54-seat DC-4. 


AERLINTE PLAN OPPOSED 
RECENTLY announced agreement between Aecrlinte and 
Seaboard and Western Airlines (Flight, December sth) was 

the subject of a sharp exchange between Eire Government and 

Opposition speakers in the Dail on December 10th. The Aerlinte 

plan, it will be recalled, involves the charter of Seaboard DC-4s 

and crews to operate transatlantic passenger services between New 

York, Boston and Shannon. Mr. Sean Lemass, Minister for 

Industry and Commerce, explained that when Aerlinte was forced 

by the Government to suspend its plans for transatlantic services 

in 1948, its assets of {1,882,010 were transferred free of interest 
to the Government. These asse’s, however, were in excess of the 
original capital outlay of £457,005 and this sum was to be invested 
in the proposed transatlantic services; therefore there would be no 
cost to the taxpayer. (In effect, the new service will be launched 
on the proceeds of Aerlinte’s profitable sale of five Constellations 

—which were never operated over the Atlantic—to B.O.A.C.) Mr 

Lemass added that striking increases in traffic between America 

and Eire were anticipated, particularly in view of An Tostal, next 

April’s Irish national festival. 

His announcement evoked strong protests from the Fine Gael 

Opposition) party, which in the last general election was defeated 

only by a narrow margin. Deputy Liam Cosgrave said that it was 

hard to understand the proposal to spend moncy on this service 
in the country’s present circumstances. Presumably referring tc 
the use of DC-4s in competition with faster, newer and more 
comfortable aircraft, he said that if the service were better than or 
equal to those of other airlines, they might attract passengers with 

Irish connections, but that the Irish airline would not attract the 

traffic purely through sentiment. 


L.A.P. AND THE BATH ROAD 


ONDON AIRPORT is not to be extended north of the Bath 
Road as previously planned. This was officially announced in 
the House of Commons by Mr. A. T. Lennox-Boyd on December 
roth in answer to a question by Mr. F. Beswick (Lab., Uxbridge 
The Minister said that careful analysis of the results of a programme 
of practical experiments recently concluded by his Department 
had shown that the additional amount of traffic which could be 
accepted by extending London Airport north of the Bath Road 
would not justify the expenditure and disturbance so incurred. 
He had, therefore, decided not to proceed with the plans for the 
extension and to release from safeguarding restrictions the area 
north of the Bath Road, apart from the approach-paths to the 
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existing runways. Mr. Beswick welcomed the state- 
ment, which, he said, would lift a great pall of 
anxiety from 650 families whose homes were threat 
ened with destruction he skill and ingenuity of 
technical officers of the Department would save some 
Ztom of capital investments and the whole House 
should be grateful 

As recorded in a recent article on London Airport 
Flight, October 1oth), Stage 3 in the plan for L.A.P 
development involved the construction of two 
7,000ft diverging runways (permitting staggered 
take-offs and landings) in place of the third triangle 
of runways originally envisaged by an M.C.A. advi- 
sory panel in 1945. It was understood that the 
diverging runways would be built only if the increase 
in traffic demanded them, and that in any case they would not 
be laid before mid-195¢ 

In its present form, with six runways, London Airport should 
eventually be capable of handling about 90 aircraft hourly during 
peak periods, although the location of the temporary control-tower 
and passenger buildings prevents full use of runways No. 7 and 
No. 4. The daily average number of movements for 19§2 1s some- 
thing like 1 Even allowing for the decrease in movements duc 
to (a) the use of higher-capacity aircraft, and (b) the effects of the 
fuel strike earlier this year, the airport is evidently capable of 
handling a vast increase in traffic without further development 


CORPORATION'S JUNE RESULTS 


MORE than 140,0 
‘ June of this year—~an increase of 16 per cent. over the number 
for last June. The traffic was shared evenly between domestic and 
international routes, but the domestic services showed a bigger 
percentage increase Load ton-miles totalled 4,075,000, at an 
verall load factor of 64.4 per cent. Freight traffic increased more 
per cent. on international services, but decreased on the 
jomestic routes, effecting an overall increase of 7 per cent. 
B.O.A.C.’s June statistics, referring to the first four weeks and 
full calendar month, show that 22,000 passengers were 
4 total of 10,243,000 load ton-miles was flown, at an over 
oad factor of 67.6, The associate company’s services showed a 
msiderable development over June, 1951; $0 per cent. more 
tage-flights were scheduled, and the load ton-miles performed 
increased by &9 per cent to 371,000 at an overall load factor of 66.4 


M.C.A. PILOTS’ PAY-RISES 

STAFF pilots of the M.C.A, Flying Unit are to receive pay 
7 increases back-dated to November 1, 191, as a result of a 
Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal award announced last week 
Che cleven staff pilots, now getting from £1,075 to £1,198 per 
annum, are to receive from {1,200 to £1,400; the two flight cap- 
whose present rate is £1,254, will get £1,475; and the unit 
wmmander’s salary will increase from {1,382 to {1,600 The 
original claim, made by the Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants, was for £1,§35 (rising to £2,115) for staff pilots, {2,27 
for flight captains and { 2,400 for the unit commander 


U.K.—JAPAN AGREEMENT 


) passengers were flown by B.E.A. during 


than 2 
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tains 


| Tr is reported from Tokyo that an agreement has been concluded 
there under which British aircraft are given landing rights at 
Fukuoka, Osaka, Okinawa and Tokyo, in return for Japanese land- 


ing rights at Hong Kong, Singapore, London and Prestwick. On 
August tith, a similar agreement between the U.S.A. and Japan 
was signed, and two Japanese officials are reported to be in Europe 
at the present time, negotiating further bilateral agreements 
between their country and Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
France 


ROYAL COMET JOURNEY 


UEEN ELIZABETH the Queen Mother, and Princess 
Margaret are expected to request that a Comet be chartered 
for their forthcoming visit to Southern Rhodesia, where the 
ucen Mother will open the Rhodes Centenary Exhibition in 
ilawayo on July grd. They greatly enjoyed their first experience 
travel last May and are believed to have expressed a 
nee for making next year’s journey by jet airliner. Sir Miles 
nas announces that although arrangements are not yet com 
it 8 hoped that the flight—probably to Salisbury instead of 
Livingstone-—will take only 1§ hours 
Another important honour for B.O.A.C. and the Comet is 
contained*in the announcement that the speaker preceding her 
Majesty the Queen in the Christmas-afternoon B.B.C. programme 
The Queen's Inheritance will be Capt. T. B. Stoney, D.F.C., who 
will broadcast from the cockpit of a Comet at 40,000ft about 
es from London, Now a Comet pilot, Capt. Stoney 


Belgium and 


{ 


omet 


1§0-200 1 
commanded the Argonaut Ad/anta in which the Queen returned 
from East Africa on her accession to the Throne 


DIVERSIONARY TALE: Many aircraft were diverted from London during 
the recent pea-soup fog, including the B.O.A.C. Hermes, Argonaut, 
Stratocruiser, Constellation and Comet pictured here at Hurn Airport 


LC.A.0. DISCUSSES RADIO FREQUENCIES 

HE 1.C.A.0. special meeting for planning frequency-assign- 

ments in the European- Mediterranean region, held in Paris dur- 
ing November, adopted three schemes. The first extends, as from 
September Ist, 1953, the number of V.H.F. channels for R/T from 
19 to 31, in view of the increasing demand from the European air- 
ways network and the growing use of radar for control; it also 
defines four additional V.H.F. channels for possible future ex- 
pansion. The second transfers the en route H.F, communication 
services to new frequency bands, to be accomplished progressively 
as from June Ist, 1953, and the third is designed to make the most 
efficient use of the waveband available for the long-wave radio 
beacons used in the European airways network. The air communi- 
cation and navigation situation in Europe is one of the most com- 
plex in the world, and it is hoped that the eventual implementation 
of these plans will effect a welcome improvement 


BREVITIES 


HE two Model 049 Constellations recently acquired by B.O.A.C 
from P.A.W.A. are to be converted by Lockheed Aircraft 
Service for 70-seat transatlantic tourist operation, 


The appointment is announced of Mr. Raymond Birkett, D.F.C. 
as Civil Air Attaché to the British Embassy, Paris, to succeed Air 
Marshal Douglas Colyer, C.B., D.F.C. (Retd.), previously Civil 
Air Attaché, Western Europe 


* . * 


Prestwick Airport’s public enclosure attracted 62,245 visitors 
between April and October. This total was slightly smaller than 
in 1951, when a visit by the Brabazon drew 19,000 spectators in 


three days. 
* . * 


Under a contract between International Aeradio, Ltd., and the 
French Government, the company will provide and install syn- 
thetic air-traffic control training equipment at the French Civil 
Aviation School at Orly Airport, Paris, before the end of this year. 


The Council of I.C.A.O. has accepted the invitation of the 
Brazilian Government to hold the Ninth Session of 1.C.A.O.’s 
Legal Committee in Rio de Janeiro in August, 1953. The meeting’s 
main task will be to study and revise a draft convention intended 
to replace or amend the Warsaw Convention, concerning the 
liability of air carriers 

* *. - 

In conformity with a recent I.C.A.O. recommendation, a revised 
form of flight plan will be standardized throughout Europe by 
March rst, 1953; accordingly, the original U.K. flight plan was 
abolished on December 8th and a revised Form 48 is now used. 
A description of the new form, and instructions on its completion, 
are contained in M.C.A. Information Circular No. 114 19§2. 


+ * * 


Swissair will use DC-6Bs on four extra services between 
London and Zurich between December 21st and 24th. The 
timetable shows that these 66-seat aircraft will complete the 500- 
mile journey in a block time of 3 hr ro min, 1§ minutes less than 
the time allowed for normal scheduled services by Elizabethans 
and Convairs. B.E.A. will meet the demand for extra traffic on 
this route by operating at least six extra services, the majority 
with Vikings, between December 19th and 24th. 
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dings) , TURBO-STARTING 
TIME SWITCH 


This switch incorporates a constant speed governed motor 
driving through a reduction gearbox, a bank of cams. 

It provides an automatic sequence of operations for the 
starting of gas turbine engines, and operates on a 

24-volt D.C. supply (nominal). The switch will operate in 
temperatures ranging from —-45° C. to 490° C., and is 


sealed to withstand internal pressure up to 2.5 p.s.i. 
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TEDDINGTON CONTROLS LTD., CEFN COED, MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES (Merthyr Tydfil 666) 








screw (which G.K.N. have yet to invent) nothing could be 


Phillips Recess Head Screws. The recess head fits and clings 


USE ITS HEAD 


to make an easy job of things 


»verhead positions and requires 
Phillips heads are available in a wide range of screws 


crews, metal threads and N.P.K. self tappers 


PHILLIPS RECESS HEAD SCREWS 


Quicker, Neater, Easier, Safer. 
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Royal Air Force and Naval Aviation News 


Malaya Operations 

NCREASED activity is reported by 

R.A.F. and R.A.A.F. units operating in 
Malaya. The majority of the 400-odd 
sorties flown during November were to the 
credit of the Hornet squadrons. Concen- 
trated attacks were also made by R.A.A.F 
Lincolns, and R.A.F. Brigands, Vampires 
and Sunderlands. Valettas based at Kuala 
Lumpur, and Australian Dakotas from 
Changi, dropped more than 200,000 |b of 
supplies on 123 dropping zones. Heli- 
copters made 80 casualty evacuations from 
jungle clearings. More than the usual 
number of photographic reconnaissance 
and leaflet sorties were made, and aircraft 
equipped with loud-hailers—used to induce 
fleeing terrorists to surrender—had what 
is described as an extremely successful 
month of operations. 


“Interceptions” Over Singapore 
MERICAN and British forces have 
been combining for exercises in the 
Singapore area. U.S.A.F. Superforts from 
Clark Field in the Philippines were to be 
intercepted by Hornets and Vampires be- 
fore landing at the end of their 1,500-mile 
flight to Singapore. Brigadier-General 
John W. Sessums, commander of the U.S. 
13th Air Force, was invited to fly to 
Singapore independently as the guest of 
Air Marshal Sanderson, C.-in-C. British 
Far East Air Force. The American aircraft 
were due to take off from Changi on their 
return flight last Wednesday. 


Fiji Anti-Submarine Exercises 
HE series of anti-submarine exercises, 
lasting a week, held recently off Viti 
Levu Island, Fiji, are reported to have been 
successful. R.N.Z.A.F. flying-boats took 
part, together with H.M. submarine 
Thorough. 

Early next year, women members of the 
R.N.Z.A.F. are to be permitted once more 
to serve on Fiji. They are to be stationed 
at Lauthala Bay, and some twenty posts 
will be filled early in 1953. 


Pensions Motion Tabled 
AN all-party motion has been tabled in 
the House of Commons by about 130 
members, urging an increase in retired pay 
for officers whose services ended before 
September Ist, 1950. The cost of raising 
all pensions to the rates paid to officers 
retiring after September, 1950, would be 


more than {2 million in the first year. It 
may be recalled that Lord Ogmore led an 
all-party delegation from both Houses 
which saw the Minister of Defence on this 
subject last July 


An “Eagle” Appointment 
ARLY in January, Commander N. G. 
Hallett, D.S.C. and Bar, R.N., is to 
relieve Cdr. N. K. Cambell, M.B.E., 
D.S.¢€ R.N., as Commander (Air) of 
H.M.S. Eagle. 

Cdr. Hallett, who is 39, joined the Navy 
as a cadet in 1926 and started flying in the 
Fleet Air Arm in 1935. His distinguished 
war service began in H.M.S. Furious and 
H.M.S. Ark Royal when he served as a 
fighter pilot with 807 Squadron, flying 
Fulmars. He was awarded the D.S.C. for 
his work in one particularly hard-fought 
Malta convoy battle in 1942. In 1944 he 
commanded No. 3 Naval Fighter Wing and 
later commanded No. 24 Naval Fighter 
Wing in H.M.S. Indefatigable, operating 
with the British Pacific Fleet. For his part 
in air operations against Japan he was 
awarded a Bar to his D.S.C 


New C.O. for No. 612 
O. 612 (City of Aberdeen) Auxiliary 
Squadron has recently said goodbye to 
its Regular C.O., SL. G. W. Cory. He 
has been with the Aberdeen Squadron since 
November, 1950, but has now been 
appointed S.A.S.O. at Air Headquarters, 
Hong Kong, with the rank of Wing 
Commander. In his place a member of the 
squadron, F/L. (now S/L.) Nigel McLean, 
has taken over as C.O. S/L. McLean, who 
is 30 years old, learned to fly with the Fleet 
Air Arm in 1940 and later served in armed 
merchant ships as pilot of the aircraft 
catapulted from their decks. Towards the 
end of the war he served in the Pacific with 
the American Third Fleet. It is four years 
since the City of Aberdeen Squadron was 
commanded, as is the tradition, by an 
Auxiliary pilot. 


New Zealand Air Force Act 
MOST important step was taken in 
the history of the R.N.Z.A.F. a few 

weeks ago, when the Royal New Zealand 

Air Force Act, 1950, was brought into 

force. When, by the Air Force Act of 1937, 

the R.N.Z.A.F. was established as a 

separate force, it had no disciplinary code, 

regulations or orders of its own, and the 


THE C.A.S.-DESIGNATE, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
William F. Dickson, arrived home recently on 
completion of his world tour ie hed flown 
from Washington, D.C., to nwa, and finally 
to London Airport, where he . seen disembark - 
ing from BOA C.'s Cécudien Monarch 


task of writing them was held up by the 
war. Now, in place of Queen's Regula- 
tions and Air Council Instructions, a volume 
of Air Board Orders has been written 
A New Zealand edition of the Manual of 
Air Force Law is being prepared, and will 
be issued in sections during the next year 
or two ; 


Charter for R.A.F.A. 


HE grant of a charter of incorporation 

to the R.A.F. Association has been 
approved by Her Majesty the Queen, 
Patron of the Association. 


Harvards Back in Harness 
‘O provide for larger aircrew intakes and 
the proposed build-up of fighter and 
ground-attack squadrons in the R.N.Z.A.F., 
40 Harvards which were held in reserve are 
being modernized and returned to service. 


Benevolent Fund Finances 

HE finances of the Royal Air Force 

Benevolent Fund are causing concern. 
The Controller, A.V-M. Sir John Cording- 
ley, stated recently that the Fund spent 
£564,617 on helping serving and ex-Service 
R.A.F. and W.R.A.F. personnel and their 
dependants. Expenditure had increased by 
34 per cent, but the Fund’s total income had 
decreased by 17} per cent. The number of 
cases helped had risen to a total of 21,164. 
The Fund had been compelled to realize 
investments totalling £226,652 to meet 
expenditure. Sir John said that the Fund 
would inevitably fail to carry out its aims 
and objects in 1975-80, when the men who 


CONTINUOUS EFFICIENCY: For the second 

year in succession the A.O.P. Efficiency Trophy 

has been won by No. 663 A.O.P. Squadron, 

R.Aux.A.F. Major C. Surgeon, R.A., is seen 

receiving the trophy from General Sir Cameron 

G. G. Nicholson, G.O.C. Western Command, 
at Hooton Park, Cheshire 
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Canadian Visitors 


A! ee . 


delayed by the 
nd fog, the Canadian Defence 
Mr. Brooke Claxton, and Arr 
W. A. Curtis, the retiring (ana 
4.S., visited No. 1 Fighter Wing 
at North Luffenham on Tuesday 
wt last week. They flew up from Northolt 
nan R.C_A.P. Dakota 
The weather was too bad to allow either 
for the Dakota to be met by escorting 
Sabres or for the projected aerobatic dis 
play by the team from No. 410 Squadron 
1 Wing paraded for inspection in 
2 Hangar and was addressed by 
Defence Minister Referring to the 
CGreneral Salute having been played by the 
Wing pipers wearing kilts, Mr. Claxton 
uid that he would not be surprised if one 
fay he found himself being piped aboard 
aircraft by bosuns’ pipes. He con 
d the Wing on its smart turnout 
and said that they would be pleased to 
know that in Exercise Ardent they had 
been the most successful unit in the matter 
cpuions 


having been 
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No 


f inter 
He 


wheret 


innounced, also, an arrangement 
y any member of the Wing could 
travel to any part of Britain for a flat rate 
vf 3 dollars 83 cents 
Before leaving the dais to 
tation, he congratulated G ¢ 
ommands No, 1 Wing 
American D.F.C. for his service 
Speaking in the officers 
wh, Mr. Claxton said that the 
nain at North Luffenham 
ven ut would move to Grav 
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Air Marshal Curtis, who spoke after the 
Minister, said that North Luffen 
um was the only station he had visited 
ring the past year where he recognised 
The units in Canada were 
men taken from 
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creaming about being 
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A.V-M. D. A. Boyle, leader of the R.A.F. goodwill mission to Latin America, 
shows Sir George Nelson the route travelled by the English Electric Canberras 


The occasion was 


a reception at Londonderry House (see page 750) in honour of the Bomber Command aircrews. 


them, but such movements were necessary 
because of Canada’s world-wide commit- 
ments 

He said that pilots returning to Canada 
after the end of this year would go to 
CF-1oo squadrons, and that the CF-100 
had been flown up to a Mach number of 

98 but with the heavier engine will do 
better; I tell you that because I want you 
to know that the CF-100 is coming up to 
our highest standards.”’ 

Mr. Brooke Claxton is in Europe to 
attend the tenth meeting of the NATO 
Council of Ministers in Paris On 
December 13th he was present at the 
official opening ceremony of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force base at Gros Tenquin 
in France, where No. 2 Fighter Wing is 
stationed and forms part of No. 4 Allied 
Tactical Air Force 

This ceremony also included the official 
handing over of Nos. 416, 421 and 430 
Fighter Squadrons, which comprise the 


laxton, the Canadian Defence Minister, recently visited No. 1 Fighter Wing, R.C.A.F 


u 


d of Honour 


n one 


of the Wing's Sabres (see 


No. 2 Fighter Wing, to Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Powers in Europe. 

[he programme was somewhat spoiled 
by bad westher, which prevented both the 
French air force and the Canadian squad- 
ron stationed at North Luffenham from 
participating. During the previous night a 
gale gusting up to 75 m.p.h. had done con- 
siderable damage to the somewhat incom- 
plete buildings of the station. 

At Gros Tenquin France was represented 
by the Defence Minister, M. René Pleven, 
and the Wing was accepted by General 
A. M. Gruenther on behalf of SHAPE. 
General G. P. Vanier, Canadian Ambas- 
sador to France was present but the Secre- 
tary General of NATO, Lord Ismay, was 
unable to attend 

Air Marshal W. A. Curtis, R.C.A.F., who 
had intended travelling with Mr. Brooke 
Claxton, unfortunately had to be hurried 
to the R.A.F. hospital at Uxbridge where 
an emergency operation was performed. 


. at North Lu ffenham 


under the command of F/L. D. Webb—and a General Electric J-47 turbojet awaiting 
Canadian Visitors’’) 


Flight’’ photographs 
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THE MASTER A.S.I. CALIBRATOR | 











Special Features :— 

@ A cursor with line sighting to eliminate parallax 
errors. 

@ Floats with sighting discs clear of liquid. 
A patented push-button selector to ensure instan- 
taneous change-over from water to mercury. 
Anti-spill liquid traps. 
Quick release glands for dismantling and replacing 


tubes. 


Also available :—Gyro Instrument Test Tables (Electrically 
or Air Operated Instruments). Low Pressure Chambers. Pressure 
Gauge Testers Luminosity and Fluorescent Comparators 


Thermometer Testers. Stroboscopic Testers 





BRYANS AEROQUIPMENT LIMITED 


Willow Lane Mitcham Junction Surrey 
Telephone: MiTchoem 1607-8-% 
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| 
| AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 


have the following 


| VACANCIES 


FOR 


TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANTS 


in the 


Aircraft Design Technical Office 


A Senior Technical Assistant for WEIGHT 
ESTIMATING AND WEIGHT 
CONTROL AT FILTON. 


An Intermediate Technical Assistant for 
WEIGHT ESTIMATING AND WEIGHT 
CONTROL IN THE LONDON DESIGN 
OFFICE. 


Qualifications required are some experience in 
similar work, particularly for the senior post, 
and a Higher National Certificate or equivalent 
academic standard in aeronautical or mechanical 
engineering. 


Intermediate Technical Assistants for 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN analysis at 
Filton. 


First-class academic qualifications are re- 
quired, preferably an Honours Degree in Engi- 
neering, or the Diploma of the College of 
Aeronautics. Some experience in an aircraft 
design office on similar work is preferred 


* 


The Company has a wide range of designs in 
progress, including large civil aircraft, heli- 
copters and advanced new military projects 
Salaries, working conditions and prospects of 
promotion on merit are excellent 


Facilities for subsidized private flying are pro- 


vided at Filton 


Applications should be addressed to the 

Personnel Manager, Bristol Aeroplane 

Company Limited, Aircraft Division, 
Filton House, Bristol. 
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In the air... 








--- on the ground 
Airport a one ntrol - Ground traffic 
t Po equipment and cables - Radio 
Navigational aids Broad- 
Te ephone commun 
Heating and Ventilation 
and any other type of 
for airport buildings - 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, 








AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 


wk 


VACANCY 


a 


TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANT 


vil gn Drawing Office 9 
with engineering degree, for design io" FOREMOST 


pment of PRESSURISING AND AIR- 


Se ec | A scRAP METAL 
Pan mn etic ie 40 MERCHANTS TO THE 





ee AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
BUVERS OF ALL GRADES OF FERROUS 
AND NON-FERROUS METALS -ALSO OF 
ALL KINDS OF REDUNDANT STOCKS 


COLEY METALS LTD. 


Applications should be addressed to the Personnel | INCORPORATING 
ae | IN THE SOUTH R. J. COLEY & SON (HOUNSLOW) LTD., JUBILEE WORKS, 
Manager, Bristol Aeroplane Company Limited, Aircraft bd CHAPEL ROAD, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 
Division, Filton House, Bristol IN THE NORTH @ R. J. COLEY & SON (NORTHERN) LTD., PARK WORKS, 
} KING STREET, DUKINFIELD, CHESHIRE 


raft, helicopters and advanced 
Salaries, working conditions and 
wpects of promotion on merit are excellent. Facilities 


ite flying are provided at Filton 
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For generations the homely canary has 
contributed to safety in the mines. In the air 
protection against fire is a more complex prob- 
lem . .. and no single organisation has contributed 
so much to its solution as Graviner. Today, 
whilst happily called into use very rarely, 
Graviner systems, by their high degree of relia- 
bility, nevertheless play an important part in 
maintaining crew and passenger confidence. 
Continuous research into new and improved 
methods of fire detection and fire fighting 
ensures that new British aircraft now under 
construction will embody the highest degree of 


protection. 


GRAVINER 


Airborne FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


FLIGHT 
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FITTED 


AIRCRAFT 


ee 

DOVE 
COMET 
HERMES 
HUNTER 
BRIGAND 
CANBERRA 
BRABAZON 
AMBASSADOR 
UNIVERSAL 
WAYFARER 
PRINCESS 
VAMPIRE 
GANNET 
VENOM 
SRAI 

> 


IN BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
INCLUDING 


iv @ 

FURY 
HERON 
BALLIOL 
ATHENA 
HASTINGS 
MARATHON 
BRITANNIA 
SHACKLETON 
FREIGHTER 
FREIGHTER 
WYVERN 
LINCOLN 
METEOR 
PRINCE 
HPR2 

$5 2 


SAUNDERS VALVE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE GRAVINER MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
POYLE MILL WORKS, COLNBROOK, BUCKS. Te 


Aircraft Division 


CWMBRAN, MONMOUTHSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Colnbrook 48 } 
GR2 | 
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“N r Ww S TA D” THE acest WORKS 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LTD. 
HEAT HURSLEY PARK, WINCHESTER 





require design staff for work on high-performance 


TREATMENT | aircraft. 
FURNACES | pe 


f Structural 
or Electrical 


LIGHT ALLOYS | “_aee 


or | TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 
STEEL ~ 


Structural Calculations 

; Structural Testing 
SA L T BAT Ky S Flight Test Aerodynamics 
Flight Test Instrumentation 
and Electronics 
Thermodynamics 


AIR RECIRCULATION | ee. 0 


Previous aircraft experience not essential. 
FURNACES Pension Scheme 


Excellent transport facilities. 


MODERN FURNACES & STOVES LTD. Apply, satng experience, oge and slay required, 
BOOTH ST., HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM 21 | HupsiEY PARK, NR. WINCHESTER, HANTS. 


MEthwick 1 Telegrams MOF TOLIM, B'HAM 21 
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A VALUABLE 
BOOK 
which details the wide 
range of Engineering and 
| Commercial Courses of 
j modern training offered 


by E.M.1. Insticutes—the 
tal College which is part of a world-wide Industria! Organisation 


Courses in de training for 

A.F.R.Ae.S ‘Examinati nis, M.C.A. Aircraft Radio Maintenance Certificate; 
A.R.B. Aircraft Engineers’ Licences; General Training courses in Aeronautical 
Eng neering ; P.M.G. Certificate, also courses in all Branches of Engineering. 


— [POST NOW—---------- 1 
E : Institutes 1 Please send, without obligation the FREE book 
, EM Institutes, Dept. 129 
' 43 Grove Park Rd., Chiswick, London, W.4 


Nome ome. 


mA KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.6 

“<< MA Vole 7366 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINEER Trade Advertisers = 


onsecutive ertion ord 
Bor Members. ; on the 
PRESS DAY — Classified advertisement t 2 wor — plus 
“copy’’ should reach Head Office by 
FIRST POST THURSDAY for publication 


in the following week's issue subject to 


space being available. 
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A.V. ROE & C°L” 


have vacancies for 


TECHNICIANS 


AT WOODFORD AERODROME 
CHESHIRE 


POWER PLANT SECTION 


Technicians are wanted for work on 
fuel and engine installation test rigs 
Previous experience essential 


WIND TUNNEL 


Technical staff are required to assist 
in the design and operation of a 
Transonic Wind Tunnel 

FLIGHT TEST 

AERODYNAMIC SECTION 


Technicians are required for Flight 
Aerodynamic Investigation. Previous 
experience essential 


FLIGHT TEST PLANNING 
SECTION 


Technicians are required with experi- 
ence of development and Contractor's 
trials. 





Applicants for the above vacancies 
should have obtained Higher National 
Certificate or equivalent 


GOOD SALARIES & PROSPECTS 
PENSION & LIFE ASSURANCE SCHEME 


Apply, giving age, qualifications and 


experience, to:— 


CHIEF DESIGNER 
A. ¥. ROE & CO. LIMITED 
GREENGATE - MIDDLETON 
MANCHESTER 


| JANUARY 











AIRCRAFT SPRING WASHERS 
TO BS. 


SPECIFICATION 
S.P.47 


CROSS MFG. COMBE DOWN, BATH 





(1938) LTD., 
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ROLLASON’S 


HAVE 
DAKOTAS, DOVES, CONSULS, 
RAPIDES, GEMINIS, AUSTERS, 
PROCTORS, MAGISTERS AND 
TIGER MOTHS 


At highly competitive prices 


For Sake 


Also innumerable 
GIPSY MAJORS, QUEEN Ils & Ills 
CHEETAH IXs & Xs and 
P. & W. RANGE 


AERO ENGINES 
A.R.B. released spares for the above 
for immediate delivery 
Tubes, 





Also Tyres, Instruments, 
Batteries, Bulbs, Seats, Fabric, Ply- 
wood, Perspex, Plugs, Magnetos— 


in fact for everything aeronautical 





Write to:— 
W. A. ROLLASON Ltd. & 
ROLLASON ENGINES Ltd. 
CROYDON AIRPORT, SURREY 


Tel.: CROydon 5151/4 
Cables: ROLLAIR, CROYDON 











| FLYING EQUIPMENT 


R.A.F. FLYING 
GAUNTLETS 


As illustrated. Com 
ple 
sil un ler 


genuine wor 


wrist Bex Pe 


: ing oF te geig 


GOSPORT TUBES, specially designed replacement of 
6 R 


94 (surtable for A. patt. Flying Helmets) 4 3. 


Second-hand | FLYING JACKETS wanted. Good 


1. Call of write 


Terms to Fling ( Clube Trade Supplied 


Send 3d. in stamps for illustrated catalogue 
D. LEWIS LTD. (Dept. F) 
Leather C ing Manufacturers for Home or Export 
124 GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.!1 
Tel.. Maseum 4314 Grams: Aciakit, Wesdo, London 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 
» a r* Bue ° ha ar. 277i t i ath if 
£5,000 ; r ~ eee foors tely housed folded Miles Falcon. €00 as 
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“AIRCRATT WANTED “| PER PASSENGER MILE ; 
: a see | is the low direct operating 
cost of the 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND ENGINES 


SO-30P BRETAGNE 


airliner, according to 
standard costing methods. 
AIRCRAFT SERVICING 
we . A very fair figure indeed (Ms 
for a 40-seater, 1,000 mile Pisa tte peerage mye 
pressurized airliner with so b-4— — geplnenehettnadeeenedagiecovaeln 


Sinediane many other points in its 


favour ' Ts COoNveRsions 


adi 


One of these points ts the 
exceptionally good delivery 
offered by the 


: BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
CLOTHING AGENTS & CONCESSIONAIRES 


AEROCONTACTS |icc2ee ricer cette 


cLuss rl f rricultur 
LIMITED pA ian ten one wlth or withoat OOS 


who will be pleased to send 


CONSULTANTS fullest details upon request. 
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THE 


DE HAVILLAND 
ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
have vacancies in their 
DESIGN OFFICE at STAG LANE 
for 


SENIOR DESIGN 
DRAUGHTSMEN 
& CHECKERS 


for work on Gas Turbine 
development and other 
projects 


GOOD SALARIES & PROSPECTS 
for suitable applicants 


SUPERANNUATION SCHEME 


for further details write 
THE PERSONNEL OFFICER 
STAG LANE, EDGWARE 


MIDDLESEX 











Aero & Jig & Tool 
Draughtsmen 
in Great Demand 


MEN & YOUTHS 


There is an insatiable 
demand for Aero, Jig and 
Tool, etc Draughts- 
men and Inspectors. 

So acute is the present 
shortage that employers 
are only too anxious to 
engage those with no 
previous practical ex- 
perience who are able 
to prepare neat and 
accurate drawings 


QUALIFY AT HOME—IN SPARE TIME 
After brief, intensely interesting study—under- 
taken at home in your spare time—YOU can 
secure an attractive and interesting post as 
Aero-Draughtsman. Numerous vacancies are 
also available in Electrical, Mechanical, 
Plastics, etc., branches of Draughtsmanship 


prseeveseceseesces FREE G UIDE 


The Free Guide contains 132 pages of 
information of the greatest importance to 
those seeking such success compelling 
qualifications as A.M.1.Mech.E., 
AFRAeS., A.M. - Fatah 

Gen. C of Educ 4 B.Sc., etc., 
also R.A.F. Entry (Maths. etc.) together 
with particulars of our remarkable 

guarantee of 
SUCCESS—OR NO FEE 

Write now for your copy of this remarkable 
publication. it may well prove to be the 
turning point in your career 








NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING 


(Dept. 427), 148-150, eopagonn. £.C.1 
(South Africa Branch E.C.S.A., P.O. Box 8417, 
Johannesburg). 
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£1.085-£1.28) per annum plus an emergency allowance of 
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three months’ resident service on satisfactory 
of tour. Quarters at rental of 10 per cent of 
¥ officer and family up to 
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have an extensive A La mressive programme of design 
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ERO DYNAMICISTS 
Sound — ifications and experience on air 


IRCRAFT 
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experience of aircraft struc 
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engineering background wil considered 
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experience, but applic ants w ith light structaral or 
mes hanical experience wil onsidered 
Electrical. Aircraft experience desirable 
pw offices are at Brough and Leeds. Salaries wi! 
ymmensurate with ability and experience, and 
every consideratio | be given to ensure the widest 
scope for extension of ex proms e and future prospects 


ri 
HE PERSONNE! st P ERINTENDENT 
B” ACKBI RN AND > Geran I IRCRAFT, i p™ 


YORKS (8987 


By Acsouns AND GENERAL Aa" | 3 TD 


have an extensive ay progressive programme ahead 


One wm HTS CONTROL ENGINEER 
‘ork on aero engines (‘all types 
able ibs estimate weights from drawings 
and schemes and to control weight of 
castings and finished machine parts 
Our Works are at Brough 
ALARY will be commensurate with ability and expert 
e and every consideration will be given to ensure 
the witeet scope for extension of experience and future 
pre repect 
rite. to THE PERSONNEL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Bescuse RN AND ENERAL CRAFT. I TD 
A 
(6986 


BROUGH, YORKS. 


BROUGH 


RISTOL AEROPLANE Co, (Weston) Ltd., 


f 
ications. fiving details aT a fications, ex 
age, should be addressed to the Personnel 
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BIDS 


aw 


4 HUNTING GROUP COMPANY? 


offer a 


DAKOTA 
FREIGHTER 


(Unrestricted Export) 


Completely Overhauled 
Zero Hours Engines and Props 
De-icer System 
American Fire Modifications 
Standard Radio Equipment 
Can be inspected at our 
Nottingham Unit by 
arrangement 


Early Delivery 


PRICE 


$73,000 


or near offer 


Part Payment in Soft Currency 
Acceptable 


Full details available 


FIELD AIRCRAFT 
SERVICES LIMITED 


CROYDON AIRPORT - CROYDON 
SURREY 
Phone ;: CROydon 7777 
Cables : FIELDAIR, Croydon 
Seaspesepeeaeseeaeaeas 
@ 129.11 


TROPPO P RRP eee ee a a a a a a a a a a a a a a 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


FLIGHT 


SITUATIONS er 


f taking 
Per al Als 
ties 


writing 


and sais 


sare aol 
required 
a4 





DOWTY 
EQUIPMENT 
LIMITED 


require first class sound 


PRACTICAL ENGINEERS 
preferably with some experience of 
design, development and testing of 
jet engine accessories, particularly 
flow, acceleration and speed govern- 
ing controls, burners and pumps 
Exceptional prospects of advancement 
SENIOR DRAUGHTSMEN 
required for development work on 
fuel systems. Experience on light 
hydraulic or pneumatic controls 
acceptable. 

SENIOR DRAUGHTSMEN 
for hydraulic and undercarriage 
department also required 
jiG & TOOL DRAUGHTSMEN, 
STRESSMEN AND 
TECHNICAL WRITER 
Important positions with prospects 
The Company's conditions are excep- 
tionally good. There is a realistic 
pension scheme and the environment 
is ideal. 

The Company employs a Housing 
Officer who will render every 
assistance 
Write, preferably in tabulated fer: to 
PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
DOWTY EQUIPMENT LTD. 
CHELTENHAM 














FLYING TRAINING 
TO 

HIGHEST MODERN STANDARDS 
FOR 


Private and Commercial 
Pilots’ Licences 
instructors’ Rating 


TIGER MOTH & AUSTER £3 per hour 
NIGHT FLYING - - - £&4 per hour 


Contract Rates on Application 
Ministry of Civil Aviation Approval 
MARSHALL FLYING SERVICES LTD. 
THE AERODROME, CAMBRIDGE 


Tel. CAMBRIDGE 5629 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 

LECTRK have vacanctes for aircraft 
1 m Aerodrome. near Blackpool 
trawing office experience are in 
interesting positions which carry 
t | detalis, quoting reference 
ices, the English Electric 
wWc2 [BBAC 
ed for a factory in Hert 
press tool assembly 

8. a kr 


al Aircraft 
{rat szhtsmen wit? 


salary requ 


draughtsmen and 

ians, technical 

assistants and 

rera) . rizing. high altitude 

detailed tions with salary 
Officer ) lat Ltd 

interviews arranged where conver 
Hoe 


TH! DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT Co. invites applica 
th a 


post in the Structural Test House. Appli 
ants must "hav e had experien of testing airframe cor 
its an . has sa ting on same, and under supervision be 
“z and stressing bo oiee 
and salary req s] 
er (A alt), The de Havilland Aircraft Co 
id Aerodrome, Herts BE 
test engineer, required by the Eng! ish 
Ltd., Luton, to design test rigs 
weapon project. Ca 
N.C, in engineering and 
structural test work 
s ru tures an advan- 
r ne 


EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
f it ef ma 


sing date Dece 


IN wich SUPPLY require engineer 
bore Han ‘ nt nr aintenanc € 


mndred | 


lize 
vement and 
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Have you got 
the right connections? 


Even the best-designed fuel-run can hold up 

refuelling operations if the method of connect- 

ing one pipe to another causes restrictions. 

The F. R. Pipe Connector, although designed 

specifically for pressure-refuelling systems, has 

proved itself the ideal connector for use in 
fuel systems generally. 


¥% Note the following advantages of the 
F.R. PIPE CONNECTOR 


A degree of flexibility both axially No restrictions to flow. 
and radially Wide temperature range (70° to 
fi Cc). 
P pce lacnis a connections in confined 
Low weight and compactness 


No special pipe end fittings. Large range of sizes from |" to 4 





Pressure refuelling equipment 


FLIGHT REFUELLING LTD 
ENGLAND 


if you are having trouble with your connections, write to us 
FLIGHT REFUELLING LIMITED 
Tarrant Rushton Airfield « Blandford « England. Tel.: Blandford 501 
iii ereenierienmemmesiementedeeeniinesinnssinnceniianeseaiuaemmamneme 





1.C. ENGINE DESIGNERS 
URGENTLY REQUIRED 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR THE RIGHT TYPE 
OF APPLICANT 


SALARY ACCORDING TO AGE, QUALIFICATIONS 
AND EXPERIENCE 


APPLY IMMEDIATELY TO 
PERSONNEL MANAGER 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 
PYM’S LANE - CREWE 


| SLINGSBY SAILPLANES LTD. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


OF 
“SKY” 
THE FAMOUS SAILPLANE 


The leading competition machine with per 




















formance and handling characteristics superior 
to any other sailplane in production 


AN ALL-BRITISH PRODUCT 





S.incsey Kireymoorsive York 


‘*PIONEERS OF BRITISH GLIDING’ 

















FLIGHT 


ll? 


iitdas laminae 


springs than 


SNOWVI 


Springs by Riley 


93 


ROBERT RILEY LTO., MILKSTONE 
SPRING WORKS, ROCHDALE 


Phone Rochdale 2237 (5 lines) 
Grams ‘“‘Rilospring’’ Rochdale 











AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 


have 


VACANCIES 


in their Wind Tunnel Department for 


INTERMEDIATE 
TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANTS 


for carrying out tests and interpreting results. Applicants 
should be of degree standard or hold the Higher National 
Certificate in aircraft engineering, preferably with previous 


industrial experience 


The Company has a wide range of designs in progress 
including large civil aircraft, helicopters and advanced 
military projects Salaries, working conditions and 
prospects of promotion on merit are excellent. Facilities 
for subsidized private flying are provided at Filton 


Applications should be addressed to the Personnel 
Manager, Bristol Aeroplane Company Limited, Aircraft 











4s «Division, Filton House, Bristol. 
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INTRODUCING A THOROUGHBRED 


the NEW ‘Staffa’ MOBILE CRANE | 
Capacity 2 to 3 tons j& 


AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
have 


VACANCIES 


in their Aircraft Design Drawing 
Offices in Filton and London for 


SENIOR AND 
| INTERMEDIATE 
Soa ae | DRAUGHTSMEN 


nchromesh, 4 forward 

erate with special hy ” P preferably with experience on air- 
iffing for smoot 
rhe 


1 line with tt 


an be turned craft or light mechanical design. 

» jength 

The Company has a wide range of designs in progress, 

including large civil aircraft, helicopters and advanced 

new military projects. Salaries, working conditions and 

prospects of promotion on merit are excellent. Facilities 
for subsidized private flying are provided at Filton. 


erwet 
standard car type 


maximum stability un 
s of load and ground 
It is British made | 
throughout on the unit principle | 
for easy replacement of compo | 


For use in General Enginecring, 
Shipbuilding Railway Transport, 
nents and Factory Handling 
Further details and illustrated brochure from Applications should be addressed to the Personnel 
CHAMBERLAIN INDUSTRIES LTD Manager, Bristol Aeroplane Company Limited, Aircraft 
Road, Leyton, London, E10 England } Division, Filton House, Bristol. 

LEYtonstome 367 


ata Works, Staffa 

















R.A.F. OFFICERS ABROC 
SAVES STEEL 
NEW AND RECONDITIONED we Lt 


— TOOLS DESIGNED AND MADE BY US 
Membership open to all Commercial and LARGE SELECTION IN STOCK OVO wecmcaton 


Service pilots. For full details as to che FISHERS, 86/88 WELLINGTON ST., MOULDED COMPONENTS UABLO) LTD. 


objects and particulars of Membership WOOLWICH, S.E.18 "PHONE 1055 alanis crore, Westen, Crorten, Seren, 





British Air Line Pilots’ Association 
95 MOUNT STREET, W.1 UNIFORMS 
Te GROwe 626 oer erence meetin 











please write ¢ Secretary 
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FLIGHT 


When a job 


needs strength 


with lightness 


and exactitude 


REDFERN ROAD TYSELEY BIRMINGHAM 
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THE “BRISTOL” 


The BRITANNIA offers a payload-range performance of entirely new 
breadth. The full volumetric payload of 25,000 Ib. may 
be carried over a range of 4,000 miles; maximum range is 5,550 miles, yet 
for ranges as short as 500 miles the direct operating cdsts are low 
enough to be competitive with the smaller airliners. At the 
same time the aerodynamic quality of the aircraft 
enables all this to be done at block-speeds a good deal 


higher than the present standards. 


oe ” 


7-2 BR sTot AEROPLANE COMPAN Y ee Se ee EN GtLANO 





